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ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Patron: His Majesty Tue Kina. 
General Conductor: Mr. H. L. BALFOUR, Mus. Bac. 
(Season 1922—1923.) 

There are now VACANCIES in the CHOIR for SOPRANOS. 
CONTRALTOS, TENORS, and BASSES. Applicants should have 
STRONG VOICES OF GOOD QUALITy, and must be prepared to pass 
an examination in SIGHT-READING. Address, The Secretary, Royal 
Choral Society, Royal Albert Hall, S.W.7. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. 
Principal: Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mus.Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 
MICHAELMAS TERM will begin on Thursday, September 21st. 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION on or about September 18th. 
4 SPECIAL TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSE, to meet the 


requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council, has been 
instituted. 


SCHOLARSHIPS in the following subjects will be competed for 
in September: Singing (Girls), Singing (Tenors), Pianoforte and 
Violin (either sex), Violoncello, Organ and Composition (Males). 
Last day for entry, August 28. 

J. A. CREIGHTON, Secretary. 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 





Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President ; H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director; Str HuGu P. ALven, M.A., Mus. Doc. 
Honorary Secretary: Greorce A. Macmitian, Esq., D.Litt. 
Registrar: CLAUDE AVELING, Esq., M.A. 


A. R. C. M. 


(Associateship of the Royal College of Music.) 


The NEXT EXAMINATION for all Subjects will be held in 
SepremBeR, 1922. The list of pieces to be performed is the same as 
published in the April Syllabus, 1922. 

SPECIAL TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSE CLASSES have 
been arranged to meet the requirements of the Teachers’ Registration 
Council. 

THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON'S FUND 
(Founded by Sir S. Ernest Palmer, Bart., F.R.C.M., for the 
encouragement of All British Composers and Executive Artists). 


Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


(CoRPpRATION oF Lonpon.) 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4. 
PRINCIPAL SIR LANDON RONALD. 

PRIVATE LESSONS in all Musical subjects and STAGE 
TRAINING in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Opera, and Film 
work. 

Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £9 9s. and £12 12s. 
Opera Class, Saturdays. Special Training Course for Teachers, 
approved by Teachers’ Registration Council 

AUTUMN TERM commences Monday, September 18th 
should be sent in as early as possible. 


Entries 


_ Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Local Schools 
Examinations (open to general public), free. 

Telephone: Cent. 4159. 
H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 


AUGUS’ 


PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH 


Price 6d.; Postage 2d. 
Annual Subscription, post-/ree, 7s. 6d. 


rs 8922 


The Royal College of Organists, 


The SGCLO-PLAYING TESTS for the next F.R.C.O. EXAM- 
INATION are: 


Choral Prelude, ‘I give to thee farewell.” /..S. Bach. (Novello, 
Book 15, p. 7; Augener, p. 846; Peters, Vol. 7, No. 51.) 
Toccata and Fugue, “ The Wanderer" (Fugue only). /arry. 


(Novello.) 
“Sposalizio.”” Lisst. 
This arrangement only. 


Arranged by £. 7/7. Lemare. (Schott.) 
The 10 selected pieces and the books set for the Essay for the 
January, 1923, A.R.C.O. Examination, are the same as those set for 
July, 1922. 
Regulations may be had on application. 


List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., may be had on 
application. 
The College is closed during August. 


H. A. HARDING, Hon. Secretary. 


Kensington Gore, S.W. 7. 





ROYAL 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
Patroness: Her MAjsesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
President: Sir Tuomas Beecnuam, Bart. 

Principal: Dr. Apotex Bropsky. 

Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 

Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 

Fee for the year, £36. Special fee for Organ Course, £30, and for 
Wind Instrument Course, £18. 

Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 
curriculum. 
Opera Class—Miss Marie Brema. 
The Prospectus, with Scholarshipinformation, Diploma Regulations 
and Entry Forms, on application. 
STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 





THE PHILHARMONIC CHOIR. 

Hon. ConpvuctTor Cc. KENNEDY SCOTT. 
VACANCIES for SINGERS with strong voices, good readers. 
REHEARSALS for a Series of Concerts begin in October. 
FIRST CONCERT, November 8th, Bach's Mass in B minor. 
Apply to the Hon. Sec., Miss R. Philpott, 8, Hatherley Grove, W.2 





BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Sir Epwarp ExaGar, O M., Mus.Doc., LL.D. 

GRanvILLe Bantock, M.A., D.Mus. (Ed.) 
SESSION 1921-1922. 

The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 20 to 

December 18): WINTER TERM (January 19 to April 9); SUMMER 

TERM (April 11 to July 9). 

Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 

Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 

H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 


Visitor 
Director 


Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 
6 and 7, BromFietp Crescent, PappincTon, W. 2. 
Founder: Mr. James Bates. 


Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church 
Services, &c. Telephone: Paddington 5990. Sec., ARTHUR G. BaTEs. 
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96, WIMPOLE STREET, W.1 


TOBIAS MATTHAY 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 


and under his own su pe rvision. 
rateurs, and also to Children. 


for instruction u ade r his teachers, 

Open t Pri mals and A 

The Staff consists of twentv-seven senior Professors of thorough 
experience and platform reputation, all trained by the founder. 
Special Short Courses for Teachers during term and vacation 

re-Lesson Class by Mr. Matruay on the practical teaching 


LectTt 
diagnosis and correction of faults, 


of Technique and Interpretation, 
musical analysis and synthesis, &c., alternate Wednesday evenings. 
COMPLETE TRAINING COURSE FOR TEACHERS 
(Approved by the Teachers’ Registration Council). 
This One-Year Course may be joined at the beginning of ANY TERM 
r partic ¢, Mrs. Marton Cove, 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
AvBerT J. Cross, A.R.A.M. 


Thirtieth Year began on October ro. 


For furthe ulars writ Secretary. 


Principal 


The oldest Institution in Manchester devoted solely to the interests 
of Music. 

All branches of Music taught. 

Full Orchestral Class. Intermediate and Elementary String 
Orchestras, Classes for Ensemble Playing, Elocution, Choral Singing, 
Harmony, &c., and opera. 


Day and Evening Private Lessons. 


Single Subjects taught. Prospectus from 16, Albert Square. 


JOHN B. WOOD, Mvs. Bac. 
C. G. WOOD, Mus. Bac., L-R.A.M. 


THE IDEAL CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


EXPERT TUTORS 
THEORY OF MUSIC, HARMONY, 
COMPOSITION, ART OF TEACHING, 
INTERPRETATION, 

FORM AND MEMORY TRAINING 
FOR MUSICIANS 





Correspondents from all parts of the world and 
ex-students of the Principal Musical Institutions 
have been enrolled as pupils. 


Write, 


6, BOLTON ROAD, FARNWORTH, BOLTON. 


To all Pianists, Violinists, and ’Cellists. 
THE TECHNIQUER. 


The Time-saving Appliance, 

Mr. R. J. Prrcuer, Mus. Bac., should be 
an instrument. Highly recommended by the following distinguished 
players and teachers, among many others 

Victor BENHAM. Oscar BERINGER 

Dr. Cowarn Spencer Dyke 

Hervert Evvtincrorp. Harvey GRAce 

Dre. Harpina. LAMOND 

POUISHNOFF Cuarves Reppie 

HERBERT WALENN RicHarp WALTHEW 

ZaCHAREWITSCH. 


Invented and Patented by 


Send for particulars and list of testimonials. 

new (4th) edition, with fifteen Photos 

1s. 6d 

A.R.C.M., 
N.W.8. 


“Hand Development," 

\corporated, 
Miss F. J. Fitcn, 
21, Boundary Road, 


Secretary A.R.C.O., 


MUSICAL COMPOSI TIONS REV ISED. 


Lyrics Set to Music, Mecoptes HarmMonizep, Music TransPoseD 


AND Coptgp, Bano Parts W RITTEN, MSS. PREPARED FOR PUBLICA: | 
OF DISTINCTION | 


Hand, ACCOMPANIMENTS 
WRITTEN TO SONGS 

A. CARRINGTON RRIGGS, 
Yorks 


TION BY A MASTER 


For terms, write, 
Glennholme, The Common, Hessle, E. 





in the hands of all who play | 
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Rise rem Kept Up 
without keyboard practising. 


Not the least of the many benefits which the 
use of my System confers upon pianists is that of 
being able to keep “in practice” without keyboard 
practising. 

Even when circumstances make keyboard work 
impossible for several months, definite progress is 
often made in touch, increased powers of execution, 
and in general command over the keyboard. 


This is one of the many reasons why pianists of all grades of 


proficiency should take my Postal Course 


Sik Freverick BrinGce, C.V.O., has strongly recommended my 
System, the advantages of which, he stated, he could cordially 
endorse from his own personal experience. More than 15,000 


successful students add their testimony 


Drom Brain to Bepboard 
Macdonald Smith’s System 


of Pianoforte Playing. 


My illustrated book, “‘ Light on Pianoforte Playing,” 
will be gladly sent to any pianist. It fully explains the 
principles and advantages of the methods used in the System. 
When applying, please state whether comparative beginner, 
average, or advanced pianist. The book will be sent free of 
charge, and post free. 


M. MACDONALD SMITH, 19 
LONDON, W.C. 1 


, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 


rO VIOLINISTS, PIANISTS, ORGANISTS, AND OTHERS 


The Latest and Greatest Aid to 
FINGER MANIPULATION 


7 . Tr D 

AND CONTROL 
Ant SERIOUS PERFORMERS UPON MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS WHICH 
MAND FINGER Sprep, INDEPENDENCE, HAND-FLEXIBILITY, AND 


SuccessruL MAantpucation should mail a 
and explanatory booklet, which will 
any part of the world 


I 
ConrTrRO! FOR THEIR 

Post-Card to-day for descriptive 
be sent Gratis and Post Free to 
Finget 


describes the latest and greatest aid to 


and which is known as the 


INSTRUMENT. 


This Booklet 
Manipulation and Control, 


MAXALDING FINGER-SPEEDING 


T is the only invention that will enable the user to secure 
a speed considerably in excess of the requirements of 
any composition yet written. 

The creative powers of all musicians have their origin in 
soul, but without the machinery of mind and muscle, 
inspiration remains a dead thing. 

Now the mind works at lightning speed—while the 
halting fingers lag far behind. Every Organist, Pianist, 
Violinist, or "Cellist experiences this, and in order to 
| produce that supple flexibility of fingering, inseparable from 
| first-class playing, the MAXALDING FINGER -SPREDIN« 

INSTRUMENT has been placed upon the market. 


A few minutes’ daily practice before and after playing, 
produces an extraordinary speed facility, and equality of 
touch; strengthening the comparatively weak third and 
| fourth fingers, until they equal in power the first and second 
lof either the right or left hand; does away with the 
| intolerable drudgery of practice in the ordinary way, and 
| automatically corrects fingering faults. 





} Write ag to M. SALDO, 
| MAXALDING,” I , CRANBOURN CHAMBERS, 
LEICESTER Phar LONDON, W.C.1 
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BRITISH PLAYERS AND SINGERS 


VII.—TuHE LONDON STRING QUARTET 


Exquisite instrument of exquisite music, the 
string quartet! The four various voices of four 
equal minds must sing with a surface-play of 
animated rivalry which, however, is anchored in a 
radical unity. Mutual faith, trust, dependence, 
have nowhere else in mankind the ideal illustration 
afforded by a first-rate string quartet; a team 
wherein the thrown-off phrase is always infallibly 
caught, to be as elegantly thrown forth again, and 
the communal movement persists relentlessly while 
this or that individual gambols. It is like a game 
of ball played by cherubs as they effortlessly fly ! 

If music generally is the expression of the ideal 
world, then the string quartet speaks for some 
particularly sublimated corner of that ideal. The 
ideal string quartet would at first glance seem 
unapproachable in this world of fallible matter. 
How shall sixteen strings of gut and wire preserve 
utter justness of tunefulness, any falling from 
which is straightway declared in their thin, trans- 
parent harmonies? How shall four mortals drop 
Adam’s heirlooms of individual perversity and 
unbrotherly dissension for this cause, when for no 
other known cause can they be dropped? ‘The 
brothers Goncourt wrote together harmoniously, 
but they were only two. This quatuorvirate— 


four in one and one in _ four—is_ possibly 
humanity’s as yet most fruitful grasp at the 
Perfections. 


THE LONDON STRING QUARTET 

It is of a piece with the rest of modern English 
musical history that for long we looked on while 
others occupied this field, and that in the writing 
and in the playing of string quartets it has only 
lately occurred to us to put forth some strength 
and (with distinction) to win some considerable 
ground. Purcell’s String Quartets are not 
published. Between him and Parry and Stanford 
what was there? (Onslow composed quartets, 
but they are forgotten, and then, he was half a 
Frenchman.) ‘THe composers seem to have 
arrived before the executants of rank. With the 
zoth century the trickle of English chamber 
music became a flood, and after a few years there 
were parties of English executants to play it. 

Now there are half-a-dozen distinguished English 
quartet parties. None will feel slighted if the 
London String Quartet is put at the head of them. 
It is the L.S.Q. which so far has been able to give 
the most undistracted attention to the arduous 
field, and has succeeded to the satisfaction of 





Waldo 


James Levey, Thomas Petre, H. 
Warner, and C. Warwick-Evans—is a (Quartet 
that has reached the ideal of doing nothing 
lin life but this, eliminating the usual teaching 
|and orchestral work. And it has been the 
first to win regard for English chamber music 
in foreign parts—at Paris and in _ Spain, 
Holland, and Scandinavia, then (and most re- 
soundingly) across the breadth of the United 
States. It happened to be Mr. Waldo Warner 
who amiably spoke of the beginnings and of the 
career of the Quartet for the purposes of these 
pages, but such are the united intentions of the 
happy band, that he may be considered as speaking 
for all four. 

Violoncello and viola were the first to put their 
heads together for the making of the L.S.Q. : 


It was in 1908 [said Mr. Waldo Warner], 
and Warwick-Evans was leader of the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra violoncellos and I was first 


viola in the New Symphony Orchestra. The 
idea was Warwick-Evans’s—the idea of a 


string quartet that should be worked up to the 
pitch of excellence of a solo virtuoso. He 
first spoke to me, and I was all for it. 

* Music has been my life-interest ever since 
I can remember a thing. As an infant I 
cried for music, I am told, and at three years 
old I played the accordion to the entertain- 
ment of my father’s friends (this was at 
Northampton, where I was born). We came 
to London when I was a small boy, and at 
fourteen I entered the Guildhall School of 
Music—I was under Alfred Gibson for violin 
and Orlando Morgan for composition. I 
worked at the Guildhall for about twelve 
years. It was quite by chance that later I 
took to the viola. At a music school at 
Beckenham I was asked to give viola lessons 
when, though of course I knew the clef, I had 
hardly held a viola in my hand. Not long 
afterwards 1 was—through my good friend 
the late John Saunders—invited to be 
principal viola of the “ New Symphony.” 

“There is no other pleasure in music like 
quartet playing, I have always felt. Compare 
it with the drudgery of orchestral rehearsals ! 
In 1908 I was enthusiastic, and (although there 
have been much hard work and hard struggles 
in the meantime) I am as enthusiastic now, 
fourteen years after. Petre, whom Warwick- 
Evans found, was the first of the violinists to 
come in, and then, after a little, Albert 
Sammons was invited to lead: then we 
started to work. We made up our minds 
to slog—slog—to the point of exhaustion. 
We decided it was no use exhibiting our- 
selves in an unfinished state, and we rehearsed 
four times a week for nearly two years before 
we gave a concert. 

‘From the beginning we have always held 
that there should be no “ boss” in the Quartet. 





beth worlds. The London String Quartet— 








We have always been on an equal footing, and 
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if anyone disagrees with /em/o here or phrasing 
there he speaks out. The point is discussed, 
and the decision made, if necessary, by voting. 
I do not think that any of us in 1908 treasured 
illusions about any tremendous material rewards 
awaiting good quartet playing—we did it for 
pleasure, no doubt. Really to-day—when we 
are not "doing badly ”—there are moments 
when it seems that mine is an oddly excep- 
tional life, to be paid for what I most enjoy 
doing ! 
‘When we 
January 26, 


played at the first concert, 
1910, at Bechstein (Wigmore) 
Hall, we called ourselves the “New” 
Quartet. The programme was: Dohnanyi 
in D flat, Tchaikovsky in D, and a Fantasy 
Quartet (No. 1) of my own. We fetched the 
newspaper critics first go-off, and their com 
pliments were our reward for the previous two 
years of preparation. Our next concert, in 
June, 1910, was of Debussy in G minor, the 


first of Beethoven’s Aasoumovskys, and 
a Fantasy of Balfour Gardiner’s. We early 
saw that “New” would soon be a _ super- 


annuated name, and Warwick-Evans suggested 
calling ourselves the “London ”—a_ bold 
suggestion, but it gave us something to live 
up to! 


THE L.S.Q. IN WAR-TIME 


(he war came and, of course, affected 

us a good deal. Warwick-Evans and I 
could not serve for reasons of health. Petre 
joined the Army, and was in France. His 
place was temporarily taken by Wynn 
Reeves, then by Herbert Kinsey, and then 
by Edwin Virgo. But, of course, Albert 
Sammons’s departure was the chief change. 
It had been foreseen for some time. He was 
winning such a great name as a solo violinist 
that it was clear he would not always have 
enough time free for quartet practices—and 
practices, hard, long, and above all regular, 
are the prime secret of quartet playing. If 
rehearsals are dropped only for a week the 
ensemble suffers. Even when the L.S.Q. has 
been touring in America, travelling all day 
and giving a concert nearly every night, we find 
occasion to rehearse a little daily. Albert 
Sammons was also, in the war, a good deal 
engaged in playing in the Grenadiers’ Band, 
and could not always be free when he wanted. 
‘In the first year of the war (May, 1915) 
we began our chamber music ~ Pops.,” which 
were meant to be a revival in a modern spirit 
of the old St. James’s Hall chamber concerts. 
There was something in the air of war-time 
London favourable to chamber music. Many 
seemed to have found it necessary as a 
temporary escape from reality, and the same 
people came again and again. By May, 1917, 
we had reached the fiftieth of the series. 
They were carried on during the first summer 
after the war, but then there was a change. 





| Festival at 
| Pittsfield, in September, 1920, and they played 


The spirit of the time turned in favour of all 
the more showy gaieties. The last of our 
“ Pops.,” on July 17, 1919, was the hundred 
and seventeenth. 

“Half way through the series Albert 
Sammons had gone, naturally with the regrets 
of us all, and at the fifty-seventh ~ Pop.,” on 
July 14, 1917, James Levey, our present 
splendid leader, took his place for the first 
time. He is a Londoner, and was a pupil of 
Ferdinand Hill. At this first concert he 
played at only three days’ notice.’ 

THE L.S.Q. ABROAD 

Early in the L.S.Q.’s career, visits were paid to 
Amsterdam and Paris. ‘The Quartet has now 
given six concerts at Paris, and has been three 
times to Spain and three times to Scandinavia. 
Mr. Waldo Warner was asked for his views on his 


| foreign audiences : 


‘The Parisians [he said] make delightful 
audiences, so keen and so cordial, only there 
is this little peculiarity—it never seems to 
occur to anyone to pay for concert tickets. 
It is taken for granted that (at least for 
chamber concerts) free tickets will be liberally 
scattered. English friends to whom I have 
spoken of Spanish audiences have nearly 
always been surprised at the musical 
enthusiasm and connoisseurship that have 
so struck me there. Spaniards go to concerts 
in extraordinary numbers. At one Barcelona 
concert we had an audience of four thousand 
five hundred—five hundred of them standing. 
And the Spanish audience is singularly “on 


the spot”—and makes you feel it. For 
instance, I remember we _ were playing 
Schubert’s Death and the Maiden (Quartet, 


and there is a passage in the /iva/e where the 
first violin has a descending, unaccompanied 
solo—decrescendo, decrescendo—like this [and 
Mr. Waldo Warner whistles] 


(Presto.) 
-" - iw 
ax F£t @he wre 2 28 2 oo 
—— - ——a st —a Tat aca 
v pp re — tis &e. 


and when at the bottom of the descent the 
other strings come in with the principal 
D minor subject, we make a point of playing 


it pppp ' This seems to have been something 
new at Barcelona, and there was such a 
general gasp and murmur that I for one 


thought there must be a mishap of some sort 
in the hall, perhaps a threat of fire !’ 


Mrs. Elizabeth Coolidge, of Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, celebrated for her encourage- 
‘ment of music, introduced the L.S.Q. to 
America. She invited the party to her annual 


the “Temple of Music,’ near 


Frank Bridge’s E minor (Sologna) Quartet, 
Beethoven in E minor, and Mr. Waldo Warner’s 
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Folk-song Fantasy. This was followed by a 
New York concert, instantaneous success, and 
engagements all over the country, as well as in 
Hawaii. 

In the summer of last year Mr. Waldo Warner 
won Mrs. Coolidge’s annual chamber music prize 
of a thousand dollars with a Pianoforte Trio ; 


a prize which in previous years had been won by | 


Malipiero with his A7sfe/ti Quartet, and by Ernest 
Bloch. 
her competition every second year, while in 
alternate years she is commissioning works of 
chamber music. She has requested compositions 
of Mr. Eugene Goossens and Miss Rebecca 
Clarke. Mr. Waldo Warner’s Coolidge Trio is 
about to be published by Ricordi. Mr. Warner is 
the composer of some hundred songs and _ part- 
songs, an opera, Zhe Royal Vagrants, produced 
at the Guildhall School, two musical plays, 


two Orchestral Suites, three Fantasy (Quartets, | 
(published by Cary, Novello, and Ricordi), and a| 


Quartet in C minor (Ricordi), Pixy Ring, a Suite 
for string quartet, and three Pianoforte Trios. 

The American success of 1920 meant renewed 
engagements all over the United States, and also 
in Hawaii last winter, and a return there in the 
coming season. 


* Before crossing the Atlantic, we are to go 
again to Spain, and after the American tour 
we go on to Australia, and so shall be 
away from home for eighteen months.’ 


HOMAGE TO BEETHOVEN 


And what of the music they play? Mr. Waldo 
Warner can admire many masters, Mozart and 
Brahms, Schubert and Debussy, but, as befits a 
true ‘quatuorvir,’ his divinity is Beethoven. 


“It was Mr. Simpson (of Methven & 
Simpson, Edinburgh) who first suggested 
that we should give a week of playing all the 
Beethoven (Quartets. That was in 1920. 
After Edinburgh we gave the cycle in London, 
and then at Stockholm, Christiania, and in 
America—in all ten cycles, including three in 
London. 

‘I think I shall never get beyond my awe 
at the architecture and the wealth of the 
Beethoven Quartets. I am not a Beethoven 
idolater to the point of not seeing that he 
sometimes wrote poorish music. Possibly 
even some of the movements of the 
Symphonies are* not so lastingly great as 
they might have been. But as for the 
(Quartets, one never seems to come to the 
bottom of their wonders. They are in- 
exhaustible. And so far from “ familiarity 


breeding contempt,” my feeling is that the 
more one works at them the more one may, 
and one can go back to a quartet one knows 
as well as anything on earth and still quake 
almost at the idea of pretending to rise to the 
immensity of the thought that is in this music. 
Beethoven, more than anyone, makes his 


Mrs. Coolidge, by the way, is now opening | 


executants feel small! Even the Op. 18 
Quartets ask for as much thinking about as 
anything written by earlier or later composers. 
As to the late Quartets, when I hear people 
decrying them I reflect that I, too, at one 
time thought the C sharp minor unattractive. 
Isn’t it really a question of knowing them ? 
I still am not quite clear about the Grand 
B flat Fugue, but I have never heard it apart 
from playing it. My wife—and she _ has 
heard nearly every performance the L.S.Q. 
has given, and is a great judge of quartet- 
playing—tells me that it grows on the listener, 
that it really does “come off.”’ 


The London String Quartet has played a great 
deal of English chamber music, and notably has 
made works by Mr. Frank Bridge and Mr. J. B. 
| McEwen known far and wide. 


‘Bridge in E minor and G major |says 
Mr. Waldo Warner] and McEwen’s Aiscayv 
and Zhrenody Quartets have really become 
| favourites. We gave the first performance 
in London of Dame Ethel Smyth’s Quartet. 
| 


} 

| The repertory of the London String Quartet has 
comprised the works of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
| Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Brahms ; one 
‘quartet of Boccherini; and, in modern music, 
|works by Frank Bridge, three string quartets, 
pianoforte quartet, pianoforte quintet; Dyson, 
string quartet; J. D. Davis, two string quartets 
land Variations on the Londonderry Air; Walford 
| Davies, Peter Pan Suite ; Delius, string quartet ; 
iG. Dorlay, string quartet ; Elgar, string quartet, 
| pianoforte quintet ; Percy Grainger, J7o//y on the 
| Shore ; Balfour Gardiner, string quartet ; Goossens, 
string quartet and small pieces ; Armstrong Gibbs, 
two string quartets ; Holbrooke, two string quartets, 
quintet, sextet, pianoforte quartet and quintet ; 
Julius Harrison, quintet for pianoforte, harp, 
and strings, clarinet quintet ; Herbert Howells, 
pianoforte quartet; Arthur Hinton, pianoforte 
quintet ; Ketelbey, quartet ; Levine, quartet; J. B. 
McEwen, four quartets ; Norman O’Neill, quartet ; 
Cyril Rootham, string quintet; Ethel Smyth, 
|quartet ; J. Speaight, quartet and small quartet 
| pieces; H. Waldo Warner, four quartets and 7x1 
| Ring Suite; R. Vaughan Williams, quintet and 
|On Wenlock Edge song-cycle, and pieces by 
| Donald F. Tovey, Wolstenholme, Haydn Wood, 
|Sir Charles Stanford, Arensky, Debussy, 
| Dvorak, Dohnanyi, d’Erlanger, Fauré, Franck, 
| Glazounov, Grieg, Ravel, Scontrino, R. Strauss, 
|Schénberg, Smetana, Svendsen, Steinhammer, 
| Schafer, Tchaikovsky, Turina, Hugo Wolf, Wolf- 
Ferrari, Guy Weitz, Saint-Saéns, and Stravinsky). 

i. 





Dr. G. J. Bennett, of Lincoln, has been elected to the 
Court of the Worshipful Company of Musicians (London). 
At present the only professional member of the Court is Sir 

| Frederick Bridge. Dr. Bennett will be a valuable member 
of this ancient Company. 
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STUDIES ON THE HORN 
By W. F. H. BLANDFORD 
No. I.—THE FRENCH HORN IN ENGLAND 
Why was the ‘French horn’ so called? The| 


obvious answer—because it was invented in France| 

~has, since 1870, when Riihlmann contested this view 
of its origin, been so far in doubt, that the 11th} 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica denies to the | 
French any share in the development of the horn 
except that of devising an improved style of playing. 
Treating as a fable the story that Count F. A, von 
Sporck (1662-1738) met with the newly-invented horn 
at Paris, and introduced it in 1680 into Bohemia, 
the birthplace of artistic horn-playing, it alleges that 
he merely introduced the improved style, to be applied | 
to an already familiar instrument. But a review! 
of all the published and unpublished evidence cannot 
be undertaken within a small compass ; and it must 
suffice to say that, whatever antecedent history the 
horn had, the large body-encircling hunting or} 
‘compassed’ horn, as it was sometimes called, which | 
will be here termed the trompe, really did spread | 
from France late in the 17th century, The story 


told of von Sporck is no ‘fable’; for his Zee, 
published in 1715, explicitly states that the ‘so- 
called /WValdhorner’ were unknown in_ Bohemia 


before he introduced them. | 

It is proposed here to give some account of the| 
horn in England. 

Clearly we need not look for the trompe before | 
1680; but its immediate predecessors had some | 
musical value, and might have found their way over. 
Yet neither Pepys (who let little of musical interest 
escape him), Evelyn, nor Roger North, so much as/| 
mentions them. Arrive the horn did, perhaps some | 
years before the century closed. In his London Spy 
part 6, April, 1699), Ned Ward refers to ‘My Dame | 
Butterfield’s \nvitation to her /-ssex Calf and Bacon, 
with her six Avass Horns to accommodate Sportsmen 
with the delightful //armony of Hunting” Here we} 
have the trompe in its proper sphere—for use in the} 
chase and for sportsmen to tootle on as a recreation. | 
So were its forbears treated in Mersenne’s time, and | 
to such uses was it confined in France for another | 
half-century—for their rare appearances in French | 
music, such as Lulli’s Za Princesse d’Elide (1664) | 
or Morin’s La Chasse du Cerf (1708), were merely to} 
give ‘local colour’ to hunting subjects. Hunting | 
men of Ward’s day were not literary, and the horn 
may have been an unheralded guest among us long 
before Dame Butterfield collected her half-dozen. A 
possible introducer was James de Gastigny, Master 
of the Harthounds and Buckhounds to William III. 
from 1689 to 1698. 

To 1699 also belongs the fine horn by William Bull 
figured in F. W. Galpin’s book. This has early 
features—a large bore and a very small bell (63-in. 
diameter). Such a bore is not suited by a modern 
horn mouthpiece—it requires one that is constricted 
at the base of the cup, as in the trumpet. This type 
of mouthpiece, which is proper to all trompes, and the 
small bell give a ‘ brassy’ tone ; and the tone of Bull’s 
horn, especially with its curious ivory mouthpiece, is 
very unlike that of a modern instrument. This horn 
stands in F ; it is three-coiled, and therefore incon- 
veniently small for a ‘compassed horn.’ It may have 
been intended for producing the delightful harmony 
of hunting rather than for the chase itself. A similar 
horn, drawn too small, is seen in use in Plate II. of 
Hogarth’s Rake’s Progress (1735). 








Early English trompes are uncommon, although 


| the instrument was popular in the field—at least for 
| stag-hunting—during the first half of the 18th century. 
| Besides Bull, John Harris, a famous trumpet maker, 


and probably Bull’s successor, made them. In the 
accounts for payments for the Royal Buckhounds are 
entries for 1717: 

To a person to teach several huntsmen to sound the 
French horn, £7 6s. John Harris for ten brass French 
horns and mending two others for H.M. huntsmen, 
426 10s, 


Taking the horns at £2 10s. each this was a good 


| price, considering the value of money at that time, 


for it is actually more, as a nominal sum, than the 
cost of a good trompe some twenty years ago. 
Though the Royal hunt was contented with brass 
horns, all sportsmen were not. When Sir William 
Morgan, of Tredegar (who adopted as his ‘ supporters’ 


two huntsmen properly accoutred and wearing 
trompes) wanted silver horns he got them from 
Vienna. These horns, for particulars of which the 


| writer is indebted to Lord Tredegar, were made by 


Johannes Leicham Schneider in and are 
decorated on the bell-rim with engravings of hunting 
scenes and Sir William’s crest and arms. These 
horns are also in F (by estimation), but having a 
g}-in. bell are of a more modern type than Bull’s 
horn. 

The trompe’s elaborate code of fanfares and signals 
was better suited to the ceremonial of Fontainebleau 
and other princely hunts, and to the great forests of 
the Continent, than to the more straightforward 
methods of the English hunting-field. It died out in 
England about the end of the 18th century, being 
last heard with the Royal Buckhounds, and with the 
theatrical hunting establishment formed by the 
seventh Earl of Barrymore at Wargrave, about 1787, 
which included four mounted negroes dressed in 
scarlet and silver, and equipped with trompes. 

The recreative use of the horn, especially for open- 
air duet playing, was prominent during the 18th 
century, and led to the manufacture of models 
intermediate between the trompe and the proper 
concert horn. The frontispiece of an English 
instruction book, referred to later, shows two 
performers standing on a terrace and playing a duet 
from a reading-desk in front of them. The horns 
used are small, without crooks, and are held 
horizontally over the arm, on the adjoining sides of 
the players, so that the bells nearly touch. Some of 
these horns were very closely coiled, and represented 
a type that went back to the beginning of the 17th 
century, and was the precursor of the trompe. Such 
is a horn in E flat in the writer’s possession, which 
bears no mark to indicate the maker or country of 
origin, but which may safely be dated at about 
1700-20. It is coiled in eleven complete circles, so as 
to measure only seven inches across the coils ; its 
bell has the same width (63-in.) as that of Bull’s 
horn. Its tone, although small, has the true horn 
quality with a modern mouthpiece, and the instrument 
speaks freely over the entire compass. 

The bell of this horn is detachable by a screw 
connection, an unusual feature, the object of which is 
linked up with another problem. The inventory 
made in 1768 (Bach-Jahrbiich, 1905) of the instru- 
ments of the Céthen Capelle, which Bach directed 
from 1717 to 1723, comprises ‘A pair of hats 
containing A horns.’ Light is thrown on these 
mysterious instruments by Mattheson (Critica Musica, 
Hamburg, 1722), who states that one Gleichmann, of 
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Ilmenau, kept for sale ‘English Cors de Chasse, 
concealed in hats which can be put on and worn.’ It 
is not too far-fetched to recognise in this compact 
little horn, which, when unscrewed, can easily be 
carried in the pockets of an overcoat, the handiwork 
of the unknown English maker of Bach’s pair. 


The record for the earliest use of the horn in the| 


orchestra proper is held by R. Keiser, who in Octavia 
(Hamburg, 1705), employed two Cornes de chasse 
thereby testifying to the French origin of the 
instrument. Handel, Keiser’s associate, is credited 
with introducing the horn to Enylish music in his 
Water Music (1715), but unrecorded instances of 
such open-air employment had assuredly preceded 
it. His players must have been skilful, and he is 
unlikely at that period of his career to have imported 


foreigners. He did not use the horn in the orchestra 
until Radamisto (i720), and here he had _ been 
anticipated. In 1717 J. E. Galliard used ‘ hunting 


horns’ in his Pan and Syrinx, produced at Lincoln’s 
Inn Theatre ; the parts were an afterthought and not 


in the original score, but Galliard’s autograph 
manuscript (Add. MS. 31588), in which the horns 
are written an octave “above the actual sounds, | 


renders it certain that they were actually employed. 

These early parts are for horns in F, the key of 
Bull's instrument ; probably no others were then 
available in England. 

With the rise to dominance of Handel from 1720 we | 
enter familiar regions. Notation was standardised, | 
and the horn treated as a transposing instrument— 
a German practice that did not until late take root 
in Italy, where all sorts of quee r devices were 
adopted. Thus in L. Leo’s Séa. 
we find in separate movements parts for : 

Corni in F, written in the bass clef an octave too 

low: 

Corni in D, written 

sounds ; 

Trombe da caccta in D, similarly written ; 

Corni in D, written in the treble clef an octave 

too high ; P 
all with key-signatures. 
an isolated instance of corni and ‘rombe da cactia 
being found in the same score. Both instruments 
are treated alike, and it is a puzzle to say what 
difference, if any, existed between them. 

Handel’s horn parts, being accessible, need not 
detain us long. He writes for horns in G, F, and D, 
rarely in other keys (in A/a/anta in B flat alto; in 
Giulio Cesare in A; in L’Allegro in E flat). Some- 


in the alto clef in actual 


Incidentally, this 


times he permits himself the luxury of four horns, as | 


in his Concerto in F for strings and wind, and a 
Sinfonia in Giulio Cesare, where he is so modern as 
to use two horns in G and two in D, the parts for the 
former being very trying. The difficulty that 
Handel’s parts present to modern players arises from 
the fact that in his time methods taken over from 
the trumpet were afplied to the horn, and the low 
register was neglected—its cultivation was due to the 
Bohemian school of players. Handel’s compass for 
both horns rarely, perhaps never, exceeds two octaves 
c to c"), a contrast to the solo part of Weber’s 
Concertino for horn which, with ad /iditum notes, 
covers four octaves less one tone (F sharp to e'"'). 

Exacting horn parts were no prerogative of Handel 
or Bach. Thus, Maurice Greene produced in 1737 
an operetta //orime/, in which he wrote for ‘French 
horns’ in F a ritorne//o of thirty-four bars, mostly 
unaccompanied, of great vivacity and quite up to the 
Handelian standard : 

B 


Elena al Calvario, 


is not | 





| 











* BENEATH THAT SHADE’ 
Maurice GREENE 
(Add. MSS. 5325 & 15980.) 


RITORNELLO TO BASS ARIA, 


Florimel (1737) 


French Horns. 
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(In the copy from which the transcript was made the horns in F 
are written as above in the actual sounds.) 


At the first Norwich Festival, the same players 
undertook both horns and trumpets. For men so 
trained Handel’s parts must have presented few 
terrors ; but nothing is known of these ancient heroes 
with the exception of a shadowy ‘Mr. Charles,’ 
and ‘Cato, a Black,’ in the service of Sir Robert 
Walpole, and afterwards of the Earl of Chesterfield, 
who gave him as a present in 1738 to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. Cato, who was ‘ recon’d to blow 
the best French Horn and Trumpet in England,’ 
found a good home, for he became head gamekeeper 
of Richmond Park, and his likeness, armed with a 
large trompe, is preserved in a portrait group that 
belonged to the late Sir Walter Gilbey. 

The accounts of the Royal Buckhounds show that 
the term ‘French horn’ goes back to 1717, and 
several rather later instances exist in manuscript. 
The earliest recorded example in print is in an 
advertisement of a concert in 1724 quoted by 
Burney ; and it will probably be found to date from 
the arrival in England of the instrument. 

The earliest parts were played on ‘hunting horns,’ 
but proper concert horns with crooks, enabling the 
key of the instrument to be changed, were soon 
introduced. Such horns appear to have originated 
at Vienna before 1718 ; and Bach had a set at his 
disposal at Céthen, if the inventory of the Capelle 
can be trusted. 

In France the concert horn was not introduced 
until 1750, when it was employed by the foreign 
players introduced by Stamitz to the concerts of 
La Poupliniére. 
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A pair of horns bought by Sir Samuel Hellier 


in 1735, which have more than once been exhibited, 
still exist. These, though marked ‘ Iohn Christopher 


Hofmaster, in Piccadilly, London, 17 ,’ may be 


suspected to be Viennese, like Sir William Morgan’s | 


trompes, Hofmaster being an agent for sale, and the 
blanks in the date being left for him to fill up. If 
so, the horns were made shortly before 1730. 

These horns are a right- and left-handed pair, as 
was customary until hand-stopping abolished left- 
handed horns. The double ring of body-tubing is 
small, to facilitate holding the bell upwards in the 
position then adopted in orchestras ; this renders 


them inconvenient for hand-stopping, by cramping | 


the position of the right arm. 

Like Viennese instruments of 1718, each of these 
horns assorted crooks four 
cylindrical and two conical, which, used singly or in 
combination, give approximately all keys from C alto 
down to D; for keys D three crooks are 
required, and as extra ‘tuning pieces’ may be needed, 
an ill-balanced and perilous assemblage of tubing is 
arrived at. 

Strange to say this model, with its clumsy system 


possesses SIX 


below 


of crooking, was still being made in the 19th century, | 


to which period must be assigned a horn, one of a 
right- and left-handed pair, marked ‘Clementi & Co., 
London’ This horn, in the writer’s 
possession, reproduces every feature of the Hellier 
horns, except that it is furnished with a tuning-slide. 
It bears the initials of the ‘Whitby Pink Band,’ and 
the date of purchase, 1832, when a provincial band 
was contentedly using horns of a century-old design. 


(1800-10). 


Contemporary French instruments, by Raoux and 
others, were constructed on a _ greatly-improved 
model, and possessed a separate crook for each key 
in general use; but these were also based, 
improvements, on German or Austrian instruments 
brought into France by the virtuosi who visited or 
settled in the country, and retain one curious trace 
of their origin, the crooks being marked with the 
German symbols, so that the E flat crook is always 
‘Dis.’ The best French instruments, especially 
between 1815 and 1840, have never been excelled, 
and are still sought for and used, with the addition 
of valves, when obtainable in good condition. 
Their popularity defeated any attempt at competition 
by English makers ; 
thirty years or so that good horns, made on the 
French lines, have been produced in this courtitry. 

England has, however, been credited by the 
French with the valuable invention of the tuning- 
slide, for about 1780 horns so furnished were called 
cors a l’anglaise. No evidence has so far been 
found in support of this, however. 

Hand-stopping, which gave the horn its period of 
glory as a solo instrument, was devised by Hampel 
about 1750-60, and known in France by 1765, if not 
Shortly afterwards it reached England, 
for it is mentioned in W. Tans’ur’s Elements of 
Musick before Spandau’s well-known per 
formance at the Opera House in 1773 took place. 
Apparently its first exponent in England was Punto 
(J. V. Stich), greatest of all horn-players, for Burney 
(The present State of Music in Germany, 
London, 1773) relates that in 1772 the 


band at Coblenz included 


sooner, 


pene 
1772), 


Le 
COCc., 


Electoral 


M. Ponta, the celebrated French horn from Bohemia, 
whose taste and astonishing execution were lately so 
much applauded in London. 





are | 


with 


and it is only within the last 


| Burney also observes : 
| Mr. Spandau, who has since been heard with such 
satisfaction in England, I found at The Hague. In 

his performance on the French horn he has contrived 
by his delicacy, taste, and expression, to render an 
instrument, which, from its coarseness, could formerly 
be supported only in the open air, or in a spacious 
building, equally soft and pleasing, with the sweetest 
human voice. 


| 

| This comment sheds a vivid light on the greatness 
of the debt that music owes to the Bohemian players, 
to whom alone the credit for this transformation 
is due. 

It cannot be said that England produced many 
first-rank artists on the hand-horn, possibly for 
want of efficient training. In the last century, 
| not a few positions were filled by foreigners, headed 
by Puzzi, who was so eminent as to appear in the 
orchestra adorned with white kid gloves to play his 
one important passage, leaving the rest of the parts 
to be undertaken by humbler persons. The horn 
player of to-day must feel acutely envious if he 
| realises the position to which some of the soloists 
attained a century ago. To take a concert pro 
gramme of 1836—and there are many such—the 
vocalists were Mesdames Malibran and_  Grisi, 
Messrs. Rubini, Tamburini, Lablache, and others ; 
the instrumentalists were Schulz and Herz on the 
pianoforte, de Beriot on the violin, and Puzzi on 
the horn, and there was a full orchestra. Puzzi 
played a work of his own for the first time. His 
compositions are mostly of the ‘Air with Variations’ 
type, of no musical value; and there is little doubt 
that, as taste developed, the poverty of the horn’s 
répertoire contributed — equally with its limited 
means of expression—to its effacement as a solo 
instrument. 

The chief English players were Edward Platt 
1793-1861) and Charles A. Harper (1819-1893), who 
in succession played principal horn at the Opera and 
elsewhere after Puzzi’s withdrawal. Platt was gifted 
with a tone that Costa is said to have regarded as 
unequalled, yet he was the victim of a scathing 
criticism from Fétis, who, in his Custosttés Historiques 
de la Musique, alleged against him uncertainty as a 
player and incapacity as a teacher. Against the 
former charge may be cited two lines from an early 
Punch which state that 

Horn of Platt 
Came in pat. 


When valves came in the art of hand-stopping 
declined, and for forty years it has been abandoned 
more completely here than in any country except 
Italy. The hand-horn was an imperfect and very 
difficult instrument, and also suffered from the defect 
of not being readily transportable on account of the 
arsenal of crooks that accompanied it. Yet it 
had qualities that might have saved it, as on the 
Continent, for special occasions. Thirty years 
ago a great authority on instrumentation wrote in 
correspondence : 

I know that our orchestral players set their faces like 

a flint against the hand-horn, and I think it is a great 

pity and a great loss to the orchestra for our older 


music, 


So advanced a musician as Ravel has, in his 
Pavane pour une Infante défunte, written an important 
part for it, but whether his intention of thus obtaining 
a particular tone-colour has ever been realised in any 

| English performance of the work is doubtful. 
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The history of the valve-horn is too large a field to 
enter on. But we must not omit the name of 
Charles Claget (or Clagget), who produced the first, 
albeit imperfect, valve-horn in 1788. His history 
has been fully told by Mr. Galpin and Dr. Grattan 
Flood (A/usical Opinion, December, 1918), to whose 
writings the reader is referred. For years past 
composers have confined themselves to the horn in 
F, and the student is taught that this is the most 
effective key of the instrument. It is not generally 
known that the practice of pushing this over-worked 
instrument to the limit of its capacity is slowly 
displacing the horn in F for the performance of the 
more exacting modern parts in favour of the horn in 
B flat—or, abroad, C alto. Even horns in F alto 
have been designed and used. If this tendency is not 
checked the horn will degenerate in tone-quality, as 
the trumpet has degenerated, until it- becomes a 
shadow of its old self. 


The English musician has never shone in compiling | 
‘Methods,’ and our contributions to the teaching | 
The | 


literature of the horn are inconsiderable. 
earliest instructions, presumably by ‘Mr. Charles,’ 
are contained in Zhe Muses’ Delight, or Apollo's 
Cabinet (Liverpool, 1754, &c.), and consist of a page 
of text followed by three pages of hunting calls. 
Most issues also contain 7welve Duettos for two 
French Fforns or two German Flutes, composed by 
Mr. Charles. 


A separate work is Vew /nstructions for the French 


Horn (published by Longman, Lukey & Co., London, 
between 1772 and 1779), to the frontispiece of which 
reference has been made, ‘ lifted ’ from its predecessor 
part of the instructions and all the hunting calls. It 
is remarkable for the pretentiousness of its preface 
and the skill with which all difficulties of exposition 
are shirked. 
want to make the Cromatic tones,’ ends, after giving 
valueless advice : 

Mr. Ponto and many others, famous on this instru- 
ment, constantly uses this method, by which means 
the half-tones are expressed, which is not to be done 
by any other method ; but it is deemed by Judges of 
the Horn that the princip!e beauty, the Tone, is greatly 
impaired thereby. 

In spite of the adverse opinion of the ‘Judges of 
the Horn,’ the practice has left one legacy of which 
all players, even though unable to stop a single note, 
can avail themselves—that of holding the hand in the 
correct position in the bell. This assuredly would 
never have been adopted otherwise, and if it is 
neglected, as is sometimes the case, the horn tone 
loses its veiled beauty, and is at once vulgarised into 
something approaching the Handelian blare, from 
which, in spite of certain modern tendencies, may 
music be for ever preserved. 

This work was reprinted by Monro & May after 
1820, but was then out of date. From that time 
translations of foreign methods have, with negligible 
exceptions, been our sole stand-by. 


KORNGOLD, STRAUSS, AND OTHERS: 
‘SUBJECTIVE’ CRITICISM 


By PAUL BECHERT 


The Vienna daily papers have recently been the| endangered 


One paragraph, beginning ‘ Should you | 


Freie Presse, for the latter’s assistant. What might 
otherwise be considered merely an unpleasant chapter 
of the city’s voluminous musical chronique scandaleuse, 
assumes more than local importance from the 
prominence of the two composers concerned in this 
battle, and even more, perhaps, from its peculiar 
accompanying circumstances, which may warrant the 
interest of the English musical public. 

| Erich Wolfgang Kornyold’s sudden rise to musical 
| prominence, some twelve years ago, is still fresh in 
|the memory. Let it be stated from the outset that 
| his early fame was due not only to his talent—which 
| was, and still is, remarkable in one so young— 
|but chiefly to a rigorously-conducted advertising 
| campaign waged on his behalf by the larger portion 
‘of the German press in general and of Vienna 
in particular, a campaign made possible by the 
influential position occupied by the young composer’s 
|father. The over-zealous paternal love of Dr. 
Korngold allied him with the most enthusiastic 
proclaimers of his son’s genius, and was the subject of 
many good-natured pleasantries among the musical 
profession from the.very beginning of the yourg 





man's career. As time passed, however, these 
tended to become less tolerant than bitter and 
caustic. Itwas soon discovered, and, in fact, publicly 


proclaimed—in one of the very few Vienna journals 
that succeeded in preserving its independence from 
Dr. Korngold’s all-pervading influence—that, in 
passing critical judgment on the work of conductors, 
composers, instrumentalists, or singers, 


Dr. Korngold does not ask, ‘ How does this or that 

artist conduct, cempose, play, or sing?’ His question 
is, ‘Whit attitude does he or she take towards Erich 
Wolfgang?’ Composers and artists, even new books 
on musical subjects, are being viewed by Dr. Korngold 
solely from this angle. 
The trend of public opinion then prevalent may 
best be judged from the following dialogue, which is 
|supposed to have taken place between two well- 
| known instrumentalists, and which was at that time 
widely circulated in Viennese musical circles : 


A.—‘* What will you play at your next concert ?’ 
B.—‘ Young Korngold’s Sonata.’ 

A,—'‘Ts it grate ful?’ 

B.—‘ No, but his father is.’ 

Along with previous works by Erich Wolfgang 
Korngold, Die tote Stadt, which was produced at the 
Vienna State Opera in 1921, shared the fate of being 
heralded by Dr. Korngold’s paper, in innumerable 
notices and criticisms, as an unprecedented triumph. 
The facts are that it was but mildly successful, and 
that there were many who found it to be a rather 
crude work replete with a more or less effective 
theatricalism. (The verdict of Vincent d’Indy, which 
|was published reently in the J/usical Times, 
|expressed similar views in unmistakable terms. 
| A Frankfort critic who dared to pass a frank judg- 
| ment on this opera was placed on the ‘black list’ by 
| Dr. Korngold, and publicly attacked in several 
newspaper articles by his son.) ve tote Stadt soon 
| disappeared from the répertoire of the Vienna Opera, 





lowing to waning interest -on the part of the 
| public. Whatever performances of the work were 


yet intended by the management of the theatre were 
by young Korngold himself, who 


scene of a heated controversy between Dr. Richard | attempted to influence the casting of certain rdles of 
Strauss, director of the Vienna State Opera, and| his opera—a procedure which was entirely beyond 
Erich Wolfgang Korngold, composer of the opera! the privilege generally granted by the State Opera 
Die tote Stadt, with Dr. Julius Korngold, musical | even to more successful composers. Moreover, those 
critic of Vienna’s most important daily, the Meue| singers who did not succeed in fulfilling Erich 
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Korngold’s ideas as to the interpretation of his rdles, 
came under the criticism of Dr. Korngold, conducted 
in so palpably personal a manner as finally to evoke 
a declaration on the part of several artists that 
henceforth they would not appear in the cast. 
The main difficulty, however, arose from young 
Korngold’s insistence upon personally directing all 
performances of his opera—a proposal which was 
declined by the management, not only in view of the 
aspirant’s limited gifts and insufficient experience 
as a conductor, but also in order to avoid further 
conflict with the regular conductors of the theatre. 





The breach between Strauss and Korngold became 
acute when, in the course of a rehearsal for his 
opera, the latter made a speech to the orchestra 
in which he violently attacked director Strauss 
in his own theatre. These efforts to alienate 
the members of the orchestra from their own chief 

a step probably without precedent — were 
strongly resented by the players, and their rebuke | 
completed the defeat of the Korngold family. From 
that day, Dr. Korngold’s public attacks upon Strauss, 
in the Neue Freie Presse and elsewhere, became even | 
more heated. The adherents of Strauss, for their 
part, in a series of widely-read newspaper articles 
have missed no opportunity of accusing Dr. Korngold | 
of abusing his official position for the furtherance of | 
his son’s private interests, and the journalistic 
controversy which ensued is still proceeding. 

This open rupture has precipitated a conflict which | 
had been anticipated by the musical profession for 
some time past. It is the ultimate and inevitable 
outcome of what Vienna had for years become 
accustomed to calling the ‘Korngold scandal’; but 
also, incidentally, it has revealed what but few 
courageous people had heretofore dared to term the 
‘Strauss scandal’ of the Vienna State Opera. There 


| for 


can be no doubt that the advent of Richard Strauss, so | 
far from ushering in the anticipated ‘golden age’ for | 
| should be stronger than his sense of duty towards 


that theatre, has been a severe disappointment and 
disillusionment. Strauss is principally a composer, 
and no one could justly expect him to forsake, in 
building the répertoire for his theatre, the sacro 
egoismo of the creative artist. It is but natural that 
his energy —yea, his very heart—should go out to his 
own operas, even to the detriment of other modern 
composers who should find, but have failed to find, a 
place in the répertoire. The difficult post now 
occupied by Strauss at the Opera requires a man 
of profound theatrical experience, of infinite 
enthusiasm, and of iron energy, which could not 
justly be expected in a composer whose chief 
interest must needs favour his own creations. 
All respect for Strauss’s oné-time genius as a 
composer cannot exempt him from the statement 
that, under his directorship, the once perfect 
ensemble of the State Opera has undergone a 
deplorable process of disintegration; that his 
preference for sensational guest-singers has had a 
demoralizing effect even on the more conscientious 





Strauss’s own ballet Zhe Legend of Joseph, which is 
of very doubtful value, while all other novelties were 
again and again postponed. 

These facts being in substance the content of 
Dr. Korngold’s attacks, his strictures should be 
worthy of endorsement. He weakens his cause, 
however, by discovering and publicly proclaiming 
Strauss’s shortcomings only at the very moment 
when his son’s rupture with Strauss had become 
manifest, and thus strengthens the impression, which 
had been prevalent for several years, that his criticisms 
are influenced by private grievances and idiosyn- 
crasies, while creating mistrust of his critical frank- 
ness, which so often has revealed bias towards his 
son and towards the artists who belong to the clique 
surrounding Erich Wolfgang. Viennese musicians 


| were but recently amused, or grieved—according to 


their individual temperament—by the abrupt change 
of Dr. Korngold’s critical attitude towards a certain 
young conductor of the State Opera whom he had 
years declared to be devoid of talent and 
experience, but whom he suddenly discovered to 
be ‘conscientious’ and other complimentary things 
—exactly two days after that same young conductor 
had saved from cancellation a performance of Dée 
tote Stadt, by stepping in at short notice to replace 
another conductor who had refused to expose himself 
to Dr. Korngold’s critical judgment in so ‘ dangerous’ 
a task. Incredible as it may seem, Dr. Korngold 
does not shrink from occasionally writing reviews 
on performances of his son’s operas, and _ his 
son is probably the only composer whose work he 
has never been known to disparage. 

There is behind all these unpleasant things—which 
might otherwise be dismissed as mere gossip and 
ephemeral sensation—an aspect which lends a more 
than passing importance, and which touches the very 
problem of musical journalism in general. It is only 
human, perhaps, that Dr. Korngold’s love for his son 


the public as a musical critic. Yet the lesson in his 
case is obvious. Every sort of criticism will, in a 
sense, be ‘ subjective,’ and will necessarily be more 
or less consciously influenced by personal sentiments 
which, however noble in themselves, will prove 
pernicious when applied to the thrice dangerous and 
difficult vocation of a musical critic. The fact may 
be worthy of mention in this connection that 
Dr. Korngold’s predecessor on the Neue Freie Presse 
was none other than Eduard Hanslick, who has gone 
down in history as the most violent, if unsuccessful, 
adversary of Richard Wagner, and as the enthusiastic 
apostle of Johannes Brahms. Hanslick’s contrasting 
attitude towards these two masters was, in fact, more 
than a mere coincidence. Being a member of the 
circle centring around Brahms, he was bound 
to look askance at the growing fame of their 
‘Gegenpapst,’ Wagner. Hence all his hatred, his 
venomous sneers at the Bayreuth master, which 
came nigh to destroying Wagner’s _life-work. 


among the artists, besides necessitating exorbitant | Wagner, indeed, was a genius who would ultimately 
admission fees which bar our best citizens from| find his way to recognition, despite all adverse 


attending the performances of a State theatre whose | Circumstances. 


But many composers, conductors, 


enormous deficit they are called upon to defray; instrumentalists, or singers, break down on their path, 


that this, like all previous seasons, has resulted in| 


very little productive work; that Strauss has been 
absent from his directoral post for the larger portion 
of the season, for the benefit of his extensive and 
lucrative foreign tours; and that, most painful of 
all, the one and only novelty produced this season 
(and produced on an unprecedentedly lavish scale) was 





arrested by a malicious, ill-willed, yet omnipotent 
critic whose word is gospel with the thoughtless mass, 
and in whose hand is placed the power to withhold, 
by one reckless word, the very livelihood of a 
struggling artist. Dr. Korngold’s case is a symptom, 
and not an isolated instance, though perhaps a 
particularly typical one. Nor is its importance 
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confined to Vienna alone. His methods have been 
experienced by too many foreign artists—not except- 
ing the company of English artists who visited 
Vienna recently—to warrant their being any longer 
ignored by the musical world at large. The Hanslicks 
never die out. 


Since writing the above the Korngold — 
has taken another surprising development. The 
Vienna Sonn- und Montagsseitung has added a 
sensational document by publishing a sworn affidavit 
from Moritz Rozenthal, the pianist, which more than 
corroborates the substance of my remarks so far as 
Korngold’s protean gifts as a critic are concerned. 
Rosenthal, who surely is above suspicion, by virttfe 
of his supreme and truly international reputation, 
proves by quotations from Dr. Korngold’s criticisms 
that he had enthusiastically praised his (Rosenthal’s) 
work up to the day on which he refused to play 
Erich Wolfgang’s then new Pianoforte Sonata 
(which was to have been called the Rosenthal Sonata). 
Rosenthal further states that Dr. Korngold had 
attempted to incite other critics against him, and 
quotes Leschetizky, Godowsky, and other prominent 
artists, as witnesses for his firm belief that 
Dr. Korngold’s practices are such as to tend 
‘seriously to injure the reputation of both the musical 
public and critical fraternity of Vienna.’ P. B. 


; Occasional Wotes 


In response to a memorial from an influential body 
of musicians and others, the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York have appointed a Committee on 
Church Music, the terms of reference being : 

‘To consider and report upon the place of 
music in the worship of the Church, and in 
particular the training of Church musicians and 
the education of the clergy in the knowledge of 
music as a branch of liturgical study.’ 


The members of the committee are: Lord 
Beauchamp, the Bishop of Ripon, Bishop S. M. 
Taylor, Archdeacon Gardner, the Rev. Maurice Bell, 
the Rev. W. H. Frere, the Rev. A. S. Duncan-Jones, 
the Rev. E. H, Fellowes, Sir Hugh Allen, Dr. E. C. 
Bairstow, Prof. Walford Davies, Mr. Harvey Grace, 
Miss E. C. Gregory, Dr. Henry Ley, Mr. Sydney H. 
Nicholson, Mr. Geoffrey Shaw, Lady Mary Trefusis, 
Major Trevilian, and Mr. E. G. P. Wyatt. Lord 
Beauchamp will act as chairman, and Mr. Wyatt 
as hon. secretary. Correspondence for the 
committee should be addressed to Mr. Wyatt, at 
Rustington Hall, nr. Littlehampton. 


The Times of July 14 contained a leading article 





on Church music, with special reference to the 
formation of this committee. Concerning the points 
in the committee’s terms of reference, ‘the training 
of Church musicians’ and ‘the education of the 
clergy in the knowledge of music as a branch of 
liturgical study,’ 7ze 7zmes says that here 
‘.. . the Archbishops place a finger on the 
source of such evils as exist in the present state 
of Church music. Too few musicians have a clear 
conception of what is required to adapt their art 
to the purposes of popular worship, and too few 
clergy have the necessary knowledge of music 
itself or of its historic place in the services of 
the Church to be able to guide the efforts of 





their musical colleagues. Hence comes that 
conflict of opinion between parson and organist 
which is apt to end in the defeat of the best 
aims of both, and produce a result the very 
reverse of edification in the minds of the 
congregation.’ 

The fact is, the responsible parties have made the 
fatal mistake of pretending that Church music and 
the Liturgy can be kept in watertight compartments. 
There will be no Church music problem when every- 
thing that is sung and played is made to justify itself, 
either by its liturgical! necessity or by its fitness, on 
the score of beauty and dignity, to be associated with 
the Liturgy. Let no one hastily complain that this is 
to narrow the field of choice. On the contrary, the 
field will be wider, for a repertory built on such 
principles would contain all the best work of modern 
Church composers, as well as a larger proportion of 
old music than is usually the case at present. 


As The Times points out, one of the greatest 
difficulties in the matter arises from the fact that 
practically all church people agree as to the necessity 
for some kind of music in corporate acts of worship. 
If none but musicians wished for music in church, 
there would be no bad Church music ; the variety 
would be merely that of different kinds of good. 
But too often the less musical folk, and even those 
who admit themselves to be unmusical (the ‘ I-know- 
what-I-like’ section), have the biggest say in such 
matters, backed up by those who frown on the intro- 


duction of anything unfamiliar. (‘I-like-what-I- 
know.’) 
The committee has a difficult task, and its 


findings will no doubt cut across a good many 
susceptibilities. But those findings will at least have 
the merit of being arrived at by a body that is 
representative : 

‘The spirit of worship [says 7he Times] is a 
popular concern, and in the past the people’s part 
has been too often forgotten by the dignified 
clergy and the Doctors of Music who serve in 
“quires and places where they sing.” It is 
satisfactory, therefore, to notice that represen- 
tatives of the parochial clergy, the parochial 
organ-loft, and the laity are included, and it is 
to be hoped that in the course of its deliberations 
the committee will not forget to call for the 
evidence of the men and women who occupy a 
pew in the nave.’ 


Among ail that has been written round the Royal 
Academy of Music Centenary, we do not remember 
seeing a reference to a small but interesting and very 
human link with Charles Dickens. When Dickens 
was about ten years old, his sister Fanny, who was 
two years his senior, became a pupil at the Academy— 
evidently through the kind offices of a relative or 
friend, for the family was in dire poverty at the time. 
Forster, in his Life of Dickens, speaking of this, says : 

‘He [ Dickens] has told me what a stab to the 
heart it was, thinking of his own disregarded 
condition, to see her go away to begin her 
education amid the tearful good wishes of every- 
body in the house.’ 

At that time the Dickens family was living at 

‘ . . a small mean house, with a wretched little 

garden abutting on a squalid court [in Bayham 

Street, Camden Town], about the poorest part of 

the London suburbs then.’ 
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While Fanny was thus in clover, Charles was} 
earning a few shillings a week sticking labels on| 
bottles at Warren’s blacking factory. Evidently | 
Fanny went to the Academy as a boarder, for later} 
on when the family fortunes fell so low that} 
Dickens senior—the original Micawber—became an | 
inmate of the Marshalsea Prison for debt, young | 
Charles, who was at large (in the blacking factory, | 
and in a wretched room at Camden Town, with a} 
penny loaf and a pennyworth of milk for breakfast, | 
and with other meals—when there were any—to 
scale), used to adjourn to the prison on Sundays to 
spend the day with his parents, escorting Fanny to 
and from the Marshalsea. 

‘I was at the Academy [he told Forster] at 
nine o’clock in the morning, and we walked 
back together at night.’ 

Fanny was surely the only R.A.M. student who 
has spent her week-ends in prison. 

[he boy moved across to the south side of the 
river, as he wished to be nearer his parents : 

‘A back-atti 
of an insolvent court agent, who lived in Lant 
Street in the Borough, where Bob Sawyer lived 

A bed and bedding 


was found for me at the house 


many years afterwards. 
were sent over for me, and made up on the floor. 
he little window had a pleasant prospect of a 
timber yard, and when I took possession of my 
new abode I thought it was a Paradise.’ 


Forster gives only one more reference to Fanny at 
the Academy : 

‘When the family left the Marshalsea they all 
went to lodge with the lady in Little College 
Street, who has obtained unexpected immortality 
as Mrs. Pipchin, and they afterwards occupied 
a small house in Somers Town. but before 

this time, Charles was present with some of 
them Tenterden Street to see his sister 
Fanny receive one of the prizes given to the 
pupils of the Royal Academy of Music. “I 
could not bear to think of myself [he said in 
of all 


The tears 


in 


after years] beyond the reach such 


honourable emulation and success. 
ran down my face. I felt as if my heart were 
rent. I prayed, when I went to bed that night, 

to be lifted out of the humiliation and neglect | 


in which I was. I never had suffered so much 


before. There was no envy in it.” 


Is there any record at the R.A.M. as to Fanny’s 
prize? It would be interesting to know in what 
direction her talents lay. However, the thing that 
sticks in the mind is the picture of an uncared-for 
small boy, outside the Academy in Tenterden Street 
at nine on Sunday mornings, waiting to take his 
sister to rejoin the family circle in jail. 


It has rained R.A.M. programmes during two 
weeks of July. By way of contrast let us glance back 
a hundred years and look at the programme of the 


first students’ concert (or ‘ Exhibition,’ as it was 
quaintly called), given at the Institution in 1822. 


Here it is: 





| body has it ‘on good authority’ that the shutters are 


AN 
by Students of the Royal Academy of Music 


5. 


EXHIBITION 


PART 


SYMPHONIA ... : _ : Haydn 
Two Pianofortes, C. S. Packer and T. M. Mudie; 
Oboe, H. A. M. Cook; Violins, H. G. Blagrove, 
C. A. Seymour, R. Fowler, and D. Smith; Viola, 
W. H. Phipps; Violoncello and Double-bass, 

Ch. Lucas and T. W. Cooke. 

PSALMO aie sme - Marcello 
Sung by the Female Pupils of Madame Regnaudin. 
GRAND DUET nee on Hummel and Cramer 
Two Pianofortes, Misses Chancellor and Price, 

pupils of Mr. Beale. 
®Air (Creation) ; mee ian 
Miss Porter, pupil of Madame Regnaud 
FANTASIA... wae 
Harp, Miss Jay, 
QUARTETTO ... ont 
Misses Chancellor, Porter, Watson, 

FANTASIA—Oboe obbligato 

Oboe, H. A. M. Co rke; 


Haydn 

in, 

id 7 oe Bochsa 

pupil of Mr. Bochsa. 
on Zingarelli 

and Colher. 

Vogt and Bochsa 


Violins, C. A. Seymour 


and H. G. Blagrove; Viola, W. H. Phipps; 
Violoncello and Double-bass, C. Lucas and 
T. W. Cooke. 
Part Il. 
INTRODUCTION AND POLACCA liotti 


With Orchestral Accompaniments 
Violin, H. G. Blagrove, pupil of Mr. F. Cramer. 
Duet... coe eve - - coe Dussek 
Two Pianofortes, C. S. Packer and T. M. Mudie, 
pupils of Mr. Potter. 
PSALMO ‘ ne os Marcello 
Sung by the Female Pupils. 
DvuE! e - _ , Bochsa 
Iwo Harps, Misses Jay and Morgan, pupils of 
Mr. Buchsa. 
Cuorus _ oan ae Tomelli 
‘Ve sento, oh Dio’ (Za /assione) 

Sung by the Male Pupils of Mr. Crivelli. 
INTRODUCTION nis ove Bochsa 
To the Grand National Anthem, God save the 
King ! 

Two Pianofortes, Three Harps, Oboe, Violins, 
Viola, Violoncello, and Double-bass. Composed 
for this occasion. The solo part in God save the 
Aing by Miss Smith, The Trio by Misses 
Atkinson, Watson, and Porter. 


One is not surprised to find no English music in the 
list, but it is astonishing that out of the ten composers 
represented only one is of the first rank. Bach, 
of course, had not then been dug up, but one would 


| have thought it impossible to compile a programme 


of the kind without including something of Mozart 
and Beethoven. And where was the English idol, 


| Handel ? 


The current number of J/usic and Letters more 
than maintains its high standard. There may come 
a time when folk will say that this quarterly, like 
Punch, is ‘not so good as it was’; at present the 
verdict must be ‘better than ever.’ An astonishing 


field—Bach, Wilhemj, Moussorgsky, Pace in Music, 
the Harpsichord, Music in Public Schools, Song 


Translations, &c., &c.—is covered by a team that 
includes Ernest Newman, M.-D. Calvocoressi, 


| Hubert J. Foss, Herbert Bedford, Arthur Somervell, 


Nellie Chaplin, Dr. Grattan Flood, and the Editor 
himself. 


Every summer since 1914 the question goes round, 
‘Will there be “Proms.” ?’ And every year some- 
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going up at last. But the ‘Proms.’ refuse to be| 
killed, either by rumour or by economic difficulties, | 
and August 11 will see the twenty-eighth season 
start, with Sir Henry Wood and Mr. Robert Newman 
once more in charge. 

Poor old London has shown her ‘apathy’ to music 
by making possible for over a quarter of a century a | 
series of concerts that has a parallel nowhere else, 
at home or abroad. At a moment like the present. 
with its frantic S.O.S. on behalf of orchestral concerts 
and such scare headlines as ‘Are Orchestras to be 
disbanded ?’ a careful study of the whole ‘ Prom.’ 
season would probably yield instructive information. 
Very useful would be an analysis of the average | 
attendance at the different types of programme ; a list 
of works falling fi— or, rather, let us say, works 
yielding the best returns at the refreshment bar; the 
number of listeners waiting for the second part of 
the programme, with a subdivision into those who 
leave after the first item and those who wait for 
the songs; and figures showing the attendance in 
promenade, balcony, and circle on given evenings, 
side by side with the music played. This last informa- 
tion would probably support the view that there 
should be a larger proportion of cheap seats at the 
average orchestral concert. The stalls are rarely 
full, but the cheap seats are often uncomfortably 
crowded. However, as the J/orning Post neatly puts 
it, ‘The marvel of the “ Proms.” is that they are 
both cheap and enduring. It may be paradox, or it 
may be cause and effect.’ 


The list of soloists for the forthcoming season is, 
as usual, a strong one. We have not space to quote 
from it. It must suffice to say that it includes 
practically everybody who is somebody, as well as the 
customary fringe of those who hope to be somebodies 
some day. There are fourteen first performances, 
eight being of native works. The list of additions 
to the repertory is perhaps more interesting than that 
of the novelties. Some of these additions will 
receive their second performance so far as London is 
concerned, and none have so far been heard 
sufficiently for their undoubted merits to make full 
impression. Among such works are Goossens’s 
Four Conceits, Bax’s November Woeds, \reland’s 
Symphonic Rhapsody, the Ballet from Holst’s Perfect | 
Fool, Ernest Farrar’s Pastoral /mpressions, Frank | 
Bridge’s Summer, and Respighi’s Fountains of Rome. 
We hope the season will be as successful as usual. | 
May there be ‘Proms.’ so long as there is a Queen’s | 
Hall to hold them! 


ees | 

A contemporary (a musical one, too) reproduces a | 
photograph of ‘the famous pianoforte on which 
Wagner composed most of the Azzg music, and also 
completed Szeg/ried and Die Meistersinger” The old 
kist of whisties on which Handel ‘composed 77%e | 
Messiah’ thus suffers eclipse. 


We have received No. 1 of the ?. #. Gazette, the 
official organ of the Performing Rights Society. The 
new journal (which will be issued quarterly) sets 
forth the Society’s aims, with the principle of which 
no one can quarrel, seeing that they are based on the 
sound precept that the labourer is worthy of his hire | 
—even when he happens to be a mere composer. | 
We note, however, one statement that is likely | 
to lead to misapprehension. On page 5 of the 


Gazette appears a ‘List of some members . . .| 


whose works are controlled by the Society.’ The 
obvious inference is that a@// the works of the 


|composers named are controlled by the P.R.S., 
whereas, of course, the only works on which the 


Society can charge a performing fee are those which 
happened to be the member’s own property, present 
and prospective, when he joined the Society. As the 
statement is liable to affect adversely the very large 
number of works by these composers, the performing 
rights of which are held by publishers and others 
who do not belong to the P.R.S., we hope that a 
future issue of the Gaze//e will make the matter 
clear. 


From Punch : 

Immediately afterwards the Papal Bull of Appoint- 
ment was read, after which the choir chanted the 
Ze Deum Laudanum,.—Scots Paper. 


Which we trust had a soothing effect on the Bull. 


As the bridal party entered the church the choir 
sang Lead us, O Heavenly Father, and to the strains of 
the same inspiring hymn the procession moved up the 
aisle to the knave of the church.—A merican Safer. 

Isn’t this a little unfair to the Bridegroom ? 


Mr. Tertius Noble is now on a visit to this country, 
and has been saying interesting things to a Yorkshire 
Post representative. Bearing in mind the recent 
successful tour of the Toronto Mendelssohn Choir in 
the United States, we were not surprised to read that 

‘Canada is doing marvellously in this respect 
[choral singing]. Some of the finest choirs | 
have ever heard are in Canada. They have had 
competitive festivals in Alberta for fifteen 
years, in Saskatchewan for nine years, and the 
latest in Manitoba, where the Winnipeg Festival 
is four years old. I have adjudicated at three 

of those festivals. At the first there were 1,500 

competitors ; at the second festival 3,000; this 

year over 6,000. The standard was as good as 
at Morecambe, Blackpool, Keighley, or Kendal.’ 


Mr. Noble finds America a long way behind this 
country in the appreciation of choral music. 
However, he prophesies that within twelve months 
there will be competition festivals in the States, after 
which things will improve. 


We were glad to see Mr. Noble saying a good word 
for the choir boy, and especially for the London 
youngster. Mr. Noble said 

‘. . . he found the New York boy was splendid 
as a chorister if well trained. He found the 
New York boy was level with the London boy 
intellectually and musically, and in saying that he 
had said everything, for there was no one who 
could beat the London boy for singing. The 
Yorkshire boy was very fine indeed, but he had 
heard finer singing from London boys than any- 
where else, except New York. They turned out 
splendid soloists. They were temperamental, and 
sang much more like women than boys. ‘They 
had a big range, and every one of his choristers 
could go from low B flat to top C—two octaves 
and a note. He could do it with London boys, 
but with no others. 


More news from over the way : 

London, June 17.—A bust of the late Gervase Elwes, 
the composer, . . . has been placed in the foyer of 
Queen’s Hall.—Afustcal America, 
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The Propaganda Committee of the Federation of 
British Music Industries has hit on yet another way | 
of reaching the public ear. As the provincial papers 
that publish the Committee’s weekly articles now 
cover the country pretty thoroughly, an assault is to 
be made in other quarters by means of short 
paragraphs and anecdotes. As the /ourna/ points 
out, many good yarns can be got from the actual 
experiences of music-dealers and others in the trade. 
It gives the following story as a sample 


*A certain suburban dealer called at a house 
and told the mistress thereof that he had come 


to tune the piano. “Oh,” said the lady, “I | 
think there must be some mistake. 1 have | 
never written to say that my piano wanted 
tuning.” “No, you haven’t,” was the reply, 


“but your neighbours have.” 


The /vurna/ says that this is a true story, and} 


we are willing to believe it, because we live next} 
door to that kind of piano. 
| 

' 

A few months ago Mr. Ernest Newman wrote} 


in the Musical Times complaining of the misleading | 
which concert performers quoted critics’ | 
Mr. Percy Scholes gave a bad case in the 
He wrote of Mr. Alfred | 


way in 
notices. 
Observer a few weeks ago 
O!Shea, a new tenor 


‘I do not think much of the new “Australian | 
tenor,” O’Shea, who took the Queen’s Hall one 
afternoon this week. God has given him an 
almost perfect voice, but he has, as yet, no 
style in his use of it, and is thoughtless and 
sentimental.’ 


This appeared a few days later in Mr. O’Shea’s | 
announcement of a forthcoming recital as: 


‘God has given him an almost perfect voice .. .” 


to say nothing of an almost perfect nerve. 


BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY : 


ANNUAL CONGRESS 


The Annual Congress of the British Music Society 


was this year a rather more modest event than in 
previous years. There were no _ great orchestral 
concerts at Queen’s Hall, but merely on Friday} 


debates (a 
on Friday | 


and Saturday, June 30 and July 1; two 
public one and one for members only) ; 
evening a military band concert at the Albert Hall 
with free Saturday evening a 
banquet ; special music at several Churches on the 
Sunday ; and a concert of the London Contemporary 
Music Centre on the Monday, for members who 
cared to stay for it. The debates were held at 
Eolian Hall, the banquet at the Waldorf Hotel, the 
concert (by invitation of Lord and Lady Howard de 
Walden) at Seaford House. The Churches which 
provided special music were Southwark Cathedral, | 
Westminster Cathedral, and All Saints’, Margaret 


admission); on 


Street. The general impression remaining in the | 
mind of one who was present throughout, is 
one of genuineness. The poor attendance at 
certain orchestral concerts in the past had| 


suggested that the Society had over-estimated the 
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support on which it could count; elaborate public 
functions have appeared to be showy beyond their 
solid value, and debates announced with lavish lists 
of eminent speakers have disappointed by the 
plentiful absences of the very people one had gone to 
hear. The change this year is a symptom of health. 
The Society after a few years of experiment on the 
grand scale, is getting down to fact. Not display 
but hard work at details of organization is what 
is called for during the next year or two, and great 
hopes of future expansion may reasonably be built 
on this realisation of things as they are. 

At the first debate (an open one) the subject was 
‘A Musical Public and how to Encourage it.’ Sir 
Ernest Palmer was in the chair. The speakers 
included Adrian C. Boult, Eugéne Goossens, jun., 
Harold Bauer, Vladimir Rosing, Francis Toye, 
Mrs. Ella May Smith (president of the Women’s 
Music Clubs of America), Dr. Bates (of Norwich), 
and Percy Scholes. Each of these treated a special 
point. Has there been preserved a record of the 
suggestions made: Some of these would be worth 
further debate by the council of the Society. There 
is always a danger of a lack of any practical result 
from a_carefully-organized debate, because its 
organization has not extended beyond the moment 
of its closing. As an example of a possibly fruitful 
field for effort, it is not at all certain that Mr. Edwin 
Evans’s suggestions for the more systematic arrange- 


| ment of concert announcements might not be carried 


out were the council of the Society to consider them 
further, and officially to urge the result of its con- 
sideration with the editors of the London Press. The 
second debate—upon the affairs of the Society 
itself—is hardly matter for report here; but it may 
be said that the active discussion carried on by 
members from all parts of the country showed a 
valuable practical interest. Lord Howard de Walden 
presided on this occasion. 

The banquet was a particularly successful event. 
Lord Howard de Walden again presided. There 
were many distinguished guests, representing various 
branches of music and the sister arts. The toasts 
were proposed and replied to by Mrs. Balkwill, the 
secretary of the Society, Lord Howard de Walden, 
Lady Howard de Walden, Sir Hugh Allen, Lady 
Maud Warrender, and Roger Fry. The speaking 
was of an unusually high order, and the greatest 
good feeling pervaded the whole of the proceedings. 

At the concert of the Contemporary Music Centre 
two new works were performed—Ravel’s Sonata for 


| violin and violoncello, played by Miss May Mukle 


and M. André Mangeot (a startingly novel and very 
successful piece of work), and Rupert Erlebach’s 
Folk-song Sonata for violoncello, played by 
Miss May Mukle and Mr. Maurice Jacobson (an 
unpretentious and attractive piece that served to 
introduce an as yet almost unknown composer). In 
addition there was sung by Mr. Norman Notley, 
Butterworth’s song-cycle Love dlows as the wind blows 
second performance). The accompaniment for this 
last, for string quartet, was played by Messrs. 
André Mangeot and Kenneth Skeaping and Misses 
Rebecca Clarke and May Mukle. 

A practical point in closing. Readers who see a 
prospect of developing centres of the British Music 
Society in their own districts during the coming 
season should note its address: 3, Berners Street, 
London, W.1. 

(The military music concert is 
page 559 by another writer.) 


discussed at 
P. A. &. 
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The Musician's Bookshelf | 


MODAL COUNTER POINT 


The subject of modal writing is one which the | 
student of to-day cannot well afford to ignore. Among | 
the most interesting features of modern music is | 
the extent to which much of it is influenced by the | 
old ecclesiastical modes. Very closely affecting the| 
student, moreover, is the fact that examining bodies | 
are beginning to extend their requirements in the) 
matter of contrapuntal work. A knowledge of the} 
ancient modes and of the methods of the polyphonic | 
writers of the 16th century is now looked for, and | 
probably in the near future will become essential. 

Most of the text-books on counterpoint have little | 
or nothing to say concerning modal counterpoint, 
though Dr. C. W. Pearce in his Alodern Academic | 
Counterpoint has an excellent chapter on Counter- 
point in the Ecclesiastical Modes. So far as we are | 
aware, the only book dealing thoroughly with the| 
subject in a graded and practical manner is | 
Dr. Ralph Dunstan’s Diatonic Modal Counterpoint 
(Novello, 4s.). In the Preface to this work we are} 
reminded that 


‘two more or less distinct systems of modal 
harmonization are recognised: (1) The Historic 
system developed during the 15th and 16th 
centuries ; and (2) the Diatonic system. The 
medizval composers, whose achievements cul- 
minated in the works of Tallis, Palestrina, Byrd, 
Lassus, and other eminent 16th century musicians, 
gradually introduced modifications of modal 
melodies by the addition of “accidental” sharps 
and flats—and the harmonic basis of their 
compositions is to a considerable’ extent 
chromatic, Diatonic accompaniment of modal 
melody is a modern development based upon 
the fuller knowledge of plainsong and its proper 
rendering, which has been acquired during the 
last forty or fifty years. And while certain 
features of medizval music have been incor- 
porated into this quite recent method of modal | 
harmonization, the system, as a whole, cannot | 
be said to have been “handed down from 
historical precedents.” ’ 


Dr. Dunstan’s .book deals exclusively with the 
Diatonic system, and in it he has incorporated 


‘what is best in the compositions of medieval 
composers with the suggestions of modern 
workers, and including nothing which is not 
approved by my own practical experience.’ 


Written on the lines of strict counterpoint, it is 
primarily intended for students, particularly for those 
who have already gained a competent knowledge of 
academic counterpoint in major and minor keys. 
Detailed rules céncerning melodic and harmonic 
progressions are therefore deemed unnecessary, 
though for the sake of completeness, leading 
principles of progression are occasionally sum- 
marised, and are supplemented by such additional 
recommendations as fitly apply to the special 
peculiarities of the modes. Nor has the author 


thought it necessary to lay down rules for every 
conceivable species of modal counterpoint, as the 
student with a good working knowledge of strict 
counterpoint in the various species can easily apply 
the principles of modal note-against-note counter- 





point, when these are thoroughly grasped, to any 


other species. The major portion of the work is 
therefore devoted to the ‘ note-against-note’ species. 

Students should find the study of modal writing 
both fascinating and profitable. As Dr. Pearce puts 
it in his book referred to above : 

* By means of such study he will be introduced 
into an art-sphere hitherto unknown to him, and 
the more he is able to draw from this fount of 
old-world tonality and culture, so much the 
more will his 2oth-century outlook become 
enlarged by the discovery and appreciation of 
melodic idioms and harmonic possibilities quite 
outside the ordinary range of his musical 
experience.’ 

The first essential for the novice is to accom- 
modate himself to the new, and possibly strange, 
tonal atmosphere resulting from the varied sequence 
of tones and semitones in the different modes as 
compared with our modern major and minor scales, 
and from the fact that there is no question of 
‘leading-notes.’ This point is particularly emphasised 
in the matter of cadences. In what Dr. Dunstan 
describes as ‘a fine concluding cadence’ to an old 
Scottish melody : 





ending on the dominant, the effect is considered to 
more than justify the unprepared minor 7th. 
Concerning this point the author recommends: 
(1) In ecclesiastical modal music chords of the 
nature of dominant 7ths, gths, &c., should be used 
with the greatest reserve ; many authorities prohibit 
them altogether. (2) In secular modal music, such 
chords may be freely introduced whenever the com- 
poser deems them effective. 

Under the heading ‘ Free Diatonic Modal Counter- 
point’ are given some hints to the organist on accom- 
panying unisonous plainsong. An appendix also 
contains a note on the Gregorian Psalm Tones. The 
treatment of cadences is briefly discussed, and for 
the benefit of those who prefer a diatonic cadence a 
table is given of psalm tone endings and concluding 
diatonicchords. The book contains numerous worked 
examples, and a large number of modal themes for 
contrapuntal treatment. 

Apart from its value to the student of counterpoint, 
Dr. Dunstan’s concise and practical little work should 
prove particularly helpful to the accompanist of plain- 
song. G.G. 


THE MUSICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Proceedings of the Musical Association 
(forty-seventh session, 1920-21) have now been 
collected and published in a neat volume by 


Messrs. Whitehead & Miller (£1 15.). The worth 
of this collection for the musician and the amateur 
alike is considerable. The paper contributed 
by Miss Katharine Eggar on ‘The Subconscious 
Mind and the Musical Faculty’ would alone 
make it most valuable to all who are interested in 
education. And perhaps even more interesting is 
the highly controversial paper of Sir Charles 
Stanford, teeming with points of unusual weight 
and stimulus. Whether we agree with Sir Charles, 
as most of us will when he protests against the 
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indiscriminate employment of certain tricks of 
composition, or demur at some of his statements— | 
as for instance, in regard to Berlioz’s ‘suffering’ | 
because ‘he did not rely upon absolute music’— | 
there is no doubting the extraordinary competence | 
and point of Sir Charles’s lecture. The h storical | 
worth of Mr. Jeffrey Pulver’s paper on ‘The Viols in 
England’ is also considerable, and Mr. Van Den | 
Borren’s lecture on ‘The Genius of Dunstable’ is not 
only va'urble in itself, but also for the remarks it} 
called forth from Dr. Terry, who took a leading part 
in the discussion. Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson’s study 
on ‘The Relation of Church Music to the Musical 
Life of the Nation’ reflects the wide experience, 
judgment, and observation of its author, and the 
brief papers ‘A Corelli Forgery?’ by Mr. F. T. 
Arnold, and ‘Hand Development for the Performer,’ 
by Mr. R. J. Pitcher, fully bear ovt the promise of 
their titles. The volume closes with an Appendix 
consisting of the report of the committee appointed 
in 1919 to consider the question uf the preservation 
and cataloguing of small collections of printed and 
B. V. 


manuscript music. 


FOR ASPIRING PIANISTS 
When such an authority as Mark Hambourg sets 
out to give advice on the subject of pianoforte | 
playing he may be assured of a wide hearing. We 
may safely predict, therefore, a big demand for his 
little book How to become a Pianist (C. Arthur 
Pearson, London, 3s. 6¢@.). Aspiring students who| 
expect to be shown ‘short cuts’ and an easy path to 
fame will, however, be disappointed. The key-note 
of the book is ‘hard work.’ Says Mr. Hambourg : 
‘Il am constantly seeing advertisements by 
teachers of “how to play the pianoforte in five 
minutes by correspondence!” But I know by 
my own experience that after thirty years of 
continuous study there are still many problems 
in pianoforte playing that I cannot solve.’ 


From the first steps of the child beginner the} 
author will have no toying with the business. 
Systematic and concentrated practice is insisted on 
from the beginning, so that it may become a habit 
and continue naturally throughout life. 

Contrary to the teaching of some _ modern 
authorities, Mr. Hambourg starts straight away with 
the training of the fingers by means of five-finger 
exercises. rhe first month of the average child 
beginner of from six to ten is taken up with simple 


finger exercises, with the object of acquiring and 
thoroughly establishing a position of the 
hand. The word ‘rotation’ does not occur anywhere 
in the book ! 

The correct playing of scales and apeggios is fully 
treated, and is illustrated by diagrams, The writer 
is very emphatic on the importance of scale playing. 
In the chapter with the significant title ‘Can you play 
a scale?’ he refers to students who 


‘ 


correct 


rely on so-called musical feeling, charming 
touch, and other elusive qualities, which have 
been “enthused” over by their supporters ! 
Thus they fritter away valuable time in chase of 
shadows, instead of settling down under a severe 
and accomplished master to genuine hard study 
of scales and other exercises.’ 


And again, 
* Learn to play scales carefully, tunefully, exactly, 
rhythmically, smoothly, and eventually quickly, 
and arpegyi evenly, clearly, and elegantly before 


| and first inversion occur in this anthem. 


embarking upon the performance of the great 
works of pianoforte literature. Many cast up 
their eyes to heaven in an inspired way while 
playing, hoping, I suppose, thereby to make up 
for lack of practice on earth! But heaven 
cannot help them if they have not learned to 
p'ay scales and arpeggi properly.’ 

Advanced students will find some useful practical 
hints in the chapter dealing with the playing of 
thirds, sixths, and octaves. The subject of fingering 
is briefly treated, and by means of musical examples 
the author illustrates some of the principles on 
which he bases his own fingering. On the subject of 
pedalling one or two sentences are perhaps mislead- 
ing. Thus we are advised that when applying the 
pedal ‘it should never be banged on, but pressed 
down gently and gradually.’ Gently by all means, 
but surely not gradually! In the majority of cases it 
requires a swift, sharp movement, avoiding, of course, 
any violence or jerkiness. Again, we read that the 
pedal should never be taken directly on the first beat 
of the bar, but in syncopation with that beat. 
Although this is in the main true, there are occasions, 
as in the case of detached chords or notes, where it 
is usually advisable to depress the pedal simultaneously 
with the playing of the notes. 

Some other points dealt with are ‘ Playing in 
public,’ ‘ How to make the pianoforte sing,’ ‘ How to 
choose and care for a pianoforte,’ ‘Some common 
mistakes and how to avoid them,’ ‘ A specimen lesson 
on the first movement of the J/oonlight Sonata of 
Beethoven,’ while at the end of the book, under 
the title of ‘The daily pianist,’ is an abridged 
compendium of five-finger exercises, scales, thirds, 


| arpeggi, and octaves as practised by the great pianist 


himself. G. G. 


Wew Music 


CHURCH MUSIC 

Choirmasters who are finding a use for the Church 
music of the English polyphonic composers of the 
16th and 17th centuries shou!d note that William 
Byrd’s setting of the Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 
in D minor has now been published (Novello), under 
the editorship of Dr. G. J. Bennett. Suggestions for 
Decani and Cantoris, and for varying degrees of 
loudness, &c., have been added, and the music has 
been transposed up a minor third, which, according 
to high authority, as Dr. Bennett reminds us, corre- 
sponds to the pitch of Byrd’s period. The writing is 
mainly harmonic in style, and would present no 
difficulties to a choir containing the necessary 
voices for six-part work (S.A.A.T.T.B.). 

A composer whose real worth we are only just 


beginning to realise is John Blow (1649-1708). He 
was no mere imitator, but was constantly experi- 
menting. Modernists can appreciate some of his 
| bold, rugged effects, which were formerly looked 
upon as crudities. A very fine example of his 
work is the anthem, Z/¢ up your heads, for 
|six voices and instruments. This has recently 
|been published (Novello), under the editorship 
}of Mr. Svdney H. Nicholson, for the Blow 


| Commemoration Service held in Westminster Abbey 


on July 3, 1922. Blow was very fond of using the 
augmented triad, and examples both in root position 
The work 
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opens with a symphony of sixteen bars, which is intro- 
duced again befort the final section. Although in 
six parts, this is really only the case with regard to 
the solo voices (S.S.A.T.B.B.). Here, again, the 
writing for the voice parts is usually for three voices, 
the other three responding, and the two sections 
occasionally overlapping—or, more rarely, combining 
in five- or six-part harmony. The writing throughout 
is bold and straightforward in style, and the alter- 
nation of verse parts with vigorous outbursts from 
the choir (S.A.T.B.), which is a feature of the work, 
should be strikingly effective. 

From the same pub’ishers, and also edited by Mr. 
Nicholson, come two other works by Blow—a setting 
of the Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in F (trans- 
posed to G), for four voices (S.A.T.B.), and the anthem 
Let Thy hand be strengthened, composed for the 
coronation of James II. ‘The latter is for four 
voices, is quite short, and of only moderate difficulty. 
The Evening setting is mainly contrapuntal in 
character, and, like all music of this kind, requires 
on the part of the singers a nice appreciation of the 
actual meaning of the suggested -ar-lines. By 
means of occasional accents and dotted bar-lines, 
the editor has done his best to prevent faulty 
accentuation, and to secure an intelligent rendering. 
The service may be sung unaccompanied—indeed, it 
would gain largely in effect by such a method. 

Another of Bach’s cantatas—the beautiful 2zde 
with us—has been published in Welsh (Novello). 
Of interest to organists is the fact that the third 
movement of this work—a choral for soprano, with 
obbligato for violoncello Azccolo and continuo—was 
transcribed by Bach as an organ prelude. 

A useful evening anthem for choirs of moderate 
attainments is H. A. Chambers’s O Lord, the Maker 
of all thing (Novello). It is tastefully written, and 
the melodic interest is not confined to the suprano 
part. 

Sterndale Bennett’s familiar anthem God és a 
Spirit, from The Woman of Samaria, may now be 
obtained in a two-part arrangement for boys’ voices, 
with organ accompaniment (Novello). In its new 
form it should be highly appreciated where boys’ 
voices only are available. 

The same publishers have issued also 
Wordsworth’s hymn, 
music by Henry Smart, and a setting of Save us, 
O Lord, waking, for use at close of Evening Service, 
by Florence Carey. The latter is a welcome 
improvement on the sickly effusions which generally 
do duty as Vesper hymns. G. G. 


SONGS 


Images &@ Crusoe were finished by Louis Durey in 
1918, and were published for medium voice with 


accompaniment of string quartet, flute, clarinet, 
and celesta (or harp). J. & W. Chester have 
now brought out an edition arranged by the 
composer for voice and pianoforte. They are 


a setting of poems by Saint-Léger Léger. Both 
lyrics and music are singularly arresting and original. 
Throughout the seven numbers the words are sung in 
a kind of melodic-speech which is somewhat similar 
to, but more flexible and musical than, that of 
Pelléas and Mélisande. The voice is sustained by a 
rich and varied accompaniment. It is picturesque, 


humorous, and sombre as suits the occasion ; full of 
crystal-clear, resonant sonorities, 


many of which, 


Bishop | 
The day its gently sinking, | 
7 o . ao 


however, will not please the ear of those who have 
not followed the trend of present-day music. In 
some of the numbers, more especially the first, the 
mingled timbres of the flute, clarinet, and other 
instruments are needed for more fully underlining 
the subtle distinctions of the various sounds that are 
depicted as haunting Crusoe’s waking dreams. For 
| in this song his thoughts are intent on his exile from 
| his island. And he longs to hear 
The sonorities of the wide spaces under the firma- 
ment, the strange music that makes itself audible 
within the hollow temple of the ears of solitary human 
beings, and which resembles the wave-like undulations of 
shells or the amplified clamour of tides in the depths of 
the sea. 

These sonorous images cannot be so explicitly 
defined on a keyboard instrument. The attempt, 
however, is interesting. No. 3 (Association), No. 4 
(Visitation) are picturesque evocations of Crusoe’s 
island in the light of dawn and at close of day, and 
No. 5 (The Parrot) is full of humour. 

Shells and The Great Orme (Augener), by D. M. 
Stewart, are more off the beaten track trodden by the 
average song-writer than the many vocal excerpts 
that issue from publishers’ printing-presses with such 
amazing rapidity. They are both melodious without 
being hackneyed, and will give pleasure to ballad- 
concert audiences. 

An anonymous 16th century lyric, No. 1 of Two 
Songs (Stainer & Bell), Come, lovers, follow me, has 
been set to music conformable to its period by 
Edward C. Bairstow. And Ben Jonson’s delightful 
little poem So sweet zs she (Stainer & Bell), with 
music anonymously composed in 1614, has been 
charmingly arranged by the same composer. 

For singers and audiences requiring easy, simple, 
melodious airs and accompaniments the following 
can be recommended : Music, when soft voices die, 
by Henry Tiltman (Stainer & Bell); A Chinese 
Night, by R. O. Morgan (Enoch) ; Our Lady’s 





| 





Children, by Richard H. Walthew (Stainer & Bell) ; 
and 7he Vow, by F. W. Massi-Hardman (Augener). 
Ss 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


Two pieces by Arnold Bax, Country Tune and 
A Hill Tune (Murdoch), are characteristic and 
original. ‘The first has, here and there, a folk-song 
lilt, occasionally a hint of the lumbering gait of the 
old-time villager, and its atmosphere is one of repose 
and simplicity such as are still to be found in remote 
country places. 

A Hill Tune is a graceful, lyrical composition. 
The poetic content is well sustained from start to 
finish, and intensified towards the close. It is an 
idyllic little tone-poem, resembling a sonnet in form 
and metrical counterpoint. 

Richard H. Walthew’s Miniature Sonata (Stainer 
& Bell) has the charm of complete simplicity con- 
sistently maintained throughout its three movements. 
It is an excellent piece for children who are 
acquiring an intuition of the poetic faculty in the 
interpretation of music, and whose teachers can 
place grace of rendering on a higher plane than 
mere showy technique. 

James Lyon’s 7he Water Mirror (Winthrop 
Rogers), though less original than the J/iniature 
Sonata, will serve a similar purpose, as will also Harry 
Farjeon’s Ballet of the Trees (Winthrop Rogers). 
This Ballet has been published in two separate 
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editions : 


, , , 
one complete with twelve numbers ;/of some of the numbers, while teachers will be 


another one with only four numbers—‘ Dance of the| grateful to the composer for the very interesting 


Trees,’ ‘Beech-Tree Dance,’ ‘Silver Birch Dance,’ | ‘ secondo’ part. 


and ‘ Weeping-Willow Dance.’ 
Rhené- Baton’s Au Pardon de Rumengol 
(Durand) is a series of descriptive pieces reflecting 


G. G. 


STRING MUSIC 


Maurice Ravel is one of the composers who attract 


> . ° ~? ’ ‘ "@cel ° . . 
‘Dawn on the Breton pilgrims’ route,’ a * Procession | attention from the outset. His art can claim to be 


emerging from a Church,’ 


and other episodes of a | new . but it arose out of the ashes of a school which, 
Its interest| at any rate, had reached greatness. 
the inclusion of Breton folk-songs | art, with its unbridled freedom and curious limita 


Will the new 


which are quaint and interesting. The pieces are} tions, ever attain an equally high goal? So far, it 


Brittany ‘Pardon’ or ‘Pilgrimage.’ 
consists in 
easy to execute and interpret, and present no 
harmonic difficulties. 
Edward German’s Willow Song (Novello) is a 


tone-poem treating the beautiful old air ‘A poor soul 
sat sighing.’ Written for orchestra for the recent 
Centenary of the Royal Academy of Music, it has 
now been arranged by the composer for pianoforte 
solo. The melody has been cleverly elaborated. 
rhe piece is effective and not difficult. L. L. 


EASY PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

Six Livertissements for pianoforte, by Eduard 
Poldini (Augener), provide capital teaching material 
for elementary pupils. They are mostly tuneful, 
light-hearted pieces, particularly Nos. 3, 4, and 5 (Ards 
of Passage, The Lilliputians March, and Barcarolle). 
No. 1, Little Mice at Play, is a simple little waltz, 
which is chiefly concerned with the upper half of the 
keyboard. No. The Knights Accolade, is short 
and easy, with the indication So/enne. No. 6, Rainy 
Weather, will interest young players with nimble 
fingers. The pieces are published separately. 

Among the best of Augener’s recent publications 
for pianoforte must be placed three compositions by 
B. Burrows. Two Pictures (1. Twilight; By the 
Stream) are tastefully-written works which would 
appeal to pupils of about the Higher Division or 
Intermediate standards. On Shadowy Waters— 
transcribed for pianoforte by Alex. Roloff—is more 
difficult, and is perhaps, in places, somewhat over- 
loaded with notes. Under one cover appear a 
Sarabande, Gavotte, and Musette, of only moderate 
difficulty, by Isador Epstein (Augener). 

From the same publishers come three new numbers 
of their Album series. Of these, the best is Ethel 
Boyce’s The Silver Thames, containing three numbers 

Dragon Flies (a sparkling little piece requiring a 
light touch), Zhe singer in the boat (simple and 
expressive), and Feathered Spray (a gay, quick 
movement affording excellent s/accato practice for 
both hands). 7Zhree Miniatures, by Horace Gilbert, | 


* 
“9 


* 


comprise a Minuet, Réverie, and Scherzo. They are 
tuneful and moderately easy. Leonard Butler’s 
Flower Sketches are five in number, and are 





gracefully written and quite easy. The last of the 
set, Zo a rambler rose, is the most difficult, and will | 
probab!y prove the most popular. 

Under the title of '7he Child Heart (Ashdown) | 
Alec Rowley has provided two books of pianoforte | 
duets founded on British nursery rhymes. These | 
may be warmly recommended. ‘They are admirably 
varied in style and treatment, and give valuab’e 
practice in rhythm and phrasing. It should at 


looks as if the present leaders’ task should be that of 
the prophets, not of the liberators. Perhaps they 
point the way through which others will reach the 
promised land. Or, maybe, a still newer art will 
find a short cut of its own. There is certainly no 
finality in Maurice Ravel’s ‘Sonata for violin and 
violoncello, in four parts,’ which has just been 
published by Messrs. Durand, Paris. It is full 
of many things that are good in themselves and 
intensely stimulating. But it does not rise very high. 
Some of it suggests the laborious struggle rather 
than the easy flight of fancy—toilsome avoidance 
of common terms instead of the delights of a 
new, characteristic idiom. We feel as if it were 
far less easy to move in this world without laws 
than it used to be under the old regime of tradition, 
for all its restrictions and conventions. Of course 
liberty is a good word, and an inspiring one. But 
words are not deeds. And perhaps an apt criticism 
of this music is to say that it protests too much. 
Every bar proclaims that it has no connection with 
‘next door’—and yet it is possible to be consistent 
in inconsistence. It has happened before that a new 
freedom has turned out to be only a new responsi- 
bility, and ease has become care. 

Mr. Francis J. Morgan’s Sonata for piano- 
forte and violin (Goodwin & Tabb) is of course 
infinitely more modest. It is so reticent as to be 
hardly clear and articulate at times. It lacks, above 
all things, unity of style and individuality. But 
allowance should be made for a composer who 
apparently knows his limitations. Unlike the 
majority of modern composers, Mr. Morgan is so 
considerate as to suggest a cut (ad /ibitum) in the 
first movement which reduces it to almost one-half 
its length. That is obviously the spirit that 
makes for staunch friendships between composers, 
performers, and audiences. 

R. Vaughan Williams’s Phantasy Quintet (Stainer & 
Bell) for two violins, two violas,and’cello is an excellent 
specimen of this composer’s art, an art which has some 
pretty obvious limitations yet is perfect of its kind. It 
finds in the string orchestra or the quartet its most 
perfect medium, for the coarser percussion instruments 
or the heavier wood and brass can never adapt them- 
selves easily to the finer shades of Dr. Williams’s 
musical ideas. In this Quintet the five instruments 
assume the pontifical aspect of an ideal organ, or 
outpace the wood instruments at their own game, or 
move in a solid harmonic phalanx in their own 
peculiarly easy and graceful fashion—all the 
resources of string music are exploited by one who 
understands its genius uncommonly well. 

The Quintet consists of a Prelude, Scherzo, Alla 
Sarabanda, and SBurlesca. Characteristic is the 
absence of the classical Adagio and first movement. 


pointed out that the pupil’s part is by no means| Dr. Williams is not a partisan bent on reviving 


confined to the five-finger position. The hands also} 


are frequently playing different notes and different 
rhythms. 





Youngsters will appreciate the humour 





archaic or wuasi-archaic forms. The cast of his 
talent is itself remote from that of the classics of the 
last century. There is no need to provide a specially 
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peaceful Adagio or a song of thanksgiving, because 
there is no restless, stormy first movement to contrast 
with it. His mood is always one of meditation. He 
is fond of dances and of movement, but he views 
these things from the standpoint of the poet and the 
scholar, not of the realist like Berlioz, for whom 
almost any dance ends in bacchanalian riot. The 
Scherzo of the Quintet is lively enough, but it never 
rises to irony or tragedy like the great Beethoven 
scherzi; the Burlesca is a jest, but a jest that never 
goes beyond the limits of courtly politeness. No 
other composer sets more definite boundaries to his 
art, but no one else has found within those boundaries 
equal distinction and refinement. That is the reason 
why the finest of all combinations—the string quartet 
or quintet—suits this music to perfection. 

Of the new editions of old music we have received, 
mention must be made of Messrs. Augener’s issue of 
Wieniawski’s popular Faust Fantasie, revised by 
M. Emile Sauret. Vivaldi’s Sonata da Camera in 
E minor has been adapted to string orchestra and 
pianoforte by Mr. James Brown for the Polychordia 
String Library of Messrs. Stainer & Bell. BV. 





clearly defined, but there are excellent results later, 
when the instruments get busy with polyphony. 

The violin records are poorish, chiefly because the 
repertory of good short pieces is small compared 
with that of the pianoforte. Here is Thibaud wasted 
on Vieuxtemps’s Sérénité, Op. 45, No. 5 (10-in.). 
Kreisler has something of greater musical value in 
Grieg’s Zo Sfring, Op. 43, No. 6, but that is an 
arrangement of a well-known pianoforte solo, and I 
fancy that most of us will prefer it in its original 
form. This record would be better if we heard the 
pianoforte part more clearly. The harmonic scheme 
is vague at times—a serious defect, because so much 
of Grieg’s effect depends on his harmonic sauce 
piquante, 

A transcription that is probably an improvement 
on the original is Rachmaninov’s pianoforte solo 
version of Kreisler’s /iedesleid, finely played and 
well recorded. The lack of originality in the music 
reminds us that Kreisler, the violinist, is streets 
ahead of the composer of the same name. However, 
Rachmaninov’s laying out is so effective that the 
music sounds a good deal better than it is. 

The only pianoforte record for review (a 12-in. d.-s.) 
gives us a startling contrast. On one side is the 


| popular Rustle ef Spring by Sinding, played by Irene 

Gramopbone Wotes foe sell The waee who will want this attractive 
BY ‘ DISCUS’ |example will not be put off by the fact that on the 
| other side is a group of three pieces by Purcell from 

|the Harpsichord Suites, transcribed very judiciously 

RECORDS iby A. M. Henderson. The first of these pieces—a 


SOME H.M.V. 


The main interest in the Avzevsz Overture to-day is 
historical. It is well worth an occasional hearing | 
for the sake of the passages in which we hear Weber 
leaving off and Wagner beginning, so to speak. 
Here is a good record of a performance conducted 
by Albert Coates (12-in. d.-s.). The pompous brass | 
passages are particularly successful. An even better | 
12-in. d.-s. gives us a couple of extracts from | 
Hansel and Gretel, the ‘Dream Pantomime’ and the | 
‘Witches’ Ride,’ played by the British Symphony | 
Orchestra under Adrian C. Boult. Scriabin’s Aéverie | 
and Rimsky-Korsakov’s Duéinuska make an un- 
hackneyed pair. Incidentally, they show us the 
kind of scoring that best suits the gramophone in 
the present stage of its development. ‘The Scriabin 
complexity is rather beyond it, and we do not get 
all the fever and fret that we know is there. The 
Rimsky-Korsakov, on the other hand, is remarkably 
clear. With its. stirring rhythms and_ vivid 
orchestration, this is one of the best orchestral 
records | have so far heard. It is played by the 
Albert Hall Orchestra, with Goossens in charge. 
Liadov’s Avkimora (Symphony Orchestra and 
Albert Coates) is vague in its opening, the music 
being low and quiet, but it becomes exciting later on. 
On the other side is Debussy’s Gol/ywog's Cake- Walk. 
I suppose this jolly piece ought to be more effective 
on the orchestra ‘than in its original pianoforte 
version, but I don’t think it is. The performance 
seems to suffer from a dragging-out of the mock 
sentimental middle section. After all, the effect lies 
so much in the harmony and rhythm that no very 
marked slowing-up is needed. A good record, but 
those of us who have heard the piece well-played on 
the pianoforte will feel a little less than satisfied. 

Chamber music is not a strong department this 
month, only one record coming up for judgment— 
the Assai Agitato from Schumann’s Quartet in A, 
Op. 41, No. 3, played by the Flonzaley party (12-in.). 








The harmony of the opening detached chords is not 


jolly Prelude in C—will make friends at once. The 
second (a delicate Sarabande) and the third (the 
well-known Minuet in G, to which Mr. Henderson 
has added a 777o from another Suite) would be better 
with a little more tone. On my gramophone they 
are a trifle on the faint side. Miss Scharrer plays 
the Minuet at a slower pace than one would expect. 
By the by, in saying that this piece is well known I 
forgot that when Cortét played it as an encore at 
Queen’s Hall recently it proved to be anything but 
familiar. It was received with delight, but hardly 
anyone knew what it was, and I was astonished to 
hear well-known musicians making inquiries about it. 
Had it been by Couperin or Bach of course they 
would have known. Yet it has been published in this 
country for at least twenty years, in a Purcell volume 
edited by Ernst Pauer. We are so apt to blame 
publishers for the oblivion into which our old music 
has fallen that it is only fair to remember that 
musicians themselves have a good deal to answer for. 

A capital addition to the madrigal records is a 
10-in. d.-s. of Bateson’s Cupid in a bed of roses and 
Wilbye’s Stay, Corydon, thou swain, well done by the 
English Singers. The balance is good, and even the 
most complicated and rapid passages come out 
clearly. The words have to be taken on trust, as 
indeed they have to be more or less in a concert 
performance of this type of music. The best way 
to enjoy such records is to regard them as a kind 
of vocalised chamber music. Dull must be the ear 
that fails to be caught by music so full of life and 
energy as this. 

Here are a couple of Caruso records. A 1o-in. 
shows him pouring out his voice (too lavishly at 
times) on Cottrau’s LZ’ Addio a Napoli, a terribly 
conventional affair. It is a pleasure to turn to the 
companion record—a 12-in. one of our old friend 
‘Ombra mai fi,’ from Yerxes. Those who know this 
only in the form of the well-worn Largo should 
make a point of hearing what Handel really wrote— 
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a fine tenor air. Caruse puts immense fervour into| begin to have my doubts. And when I recollect 
its long-held notes, and the record should rank as| further the distinctness with which comic songs are 


one of his best and most popular. 
reminds us of the great store of good things in the 
neglected operas of Handel. Some day these works 
will be discovered as the Cantatas of Bach have been. 

Other operatic records are of Emmy Destinn in 
the ‘Air de Lisa,’ from Tchaikovsky’s Pigue Dame 


Incidentally it | 


] 
| 
} 
| 


(12-in.) and Edna Thornton in a couple of solos from | 


Samson and Delilah—‘ Fair Spring,’ and 
from thy power’ (12-in. d.-s. 

Operatic duets are as a rule not attractive, but 
here are two exceptions— Frieda Hempel 
Pasquale Amato in ‘Figlio! mio padre!’ from 
Rigoletto, and Lucrezia Bori and Giuseppe de Luca in 
‘Vado, corro,’ from Don Pasguale (both 12-in.), two 


‘O Love, 


recorded, the doubts disappear. 

Mention above of what the gramophone has done 
for good music reminds me that the H.M.V. 
Company has sent for notice a copy of its 1922 
catalogue. This differs from its predecessors in 
being one complete list in alphabetical order instead 
of a series of classified lists. Copious cross- 
references are given, and the result is a catalogue in 


| which one may find what he wants in a few seconds, 


and | 


dashing affairs, especially the latter, in which both| 


soprano and tenor do brilliant work in the florid line. 
These two records gain a good deal from the fact that 
the accompaniment is better defined than usual. The 
music of the Donizetti duet is about as shallow as 
can be, but we forget its poverty in the brilliance 
of the performance. We are apt to rail at this old 
operatic school, but the chances are that if we had 


despite the enormous scope. (The book runs to 
about four hundred pages of small type !) 

I am asked to state that informal demonstrations 
of the educational use of the gramophone will be 
held daily from 3 to 5 p.m., from July 31 to August 25 
except on Saturdays and Sundays), at the Education 
Department of the H.M.V., 363-367, Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. I understand that the records 
recently made by Prof. Walford Davies for school use 
will be a prominent feature, so teachers should seize 


| the opportunity. 


enough tip-top coloratura singers to give them the| 


erformance the composers had in view they would 
P I ; 


draw the town. But there is no 
brilliantly sung they are champagne; otherwise, 
swipes. 


Chaliapin is not at his best in Beethoven’s /7 
guesta tomba. 1 suppose this is a fine song, since 
so many good judges say it is. Those who differ 
from the good judges will not be converted by this 
performance of Chaliapin’s. He is better suited in 
Moussorgsky’s SZ// zs the Forest, but there is some 
want of clearness in the quieter Both 
these records are 12-in. 


passages. 


Finally, here is a to-in. d.-s. of Rosina Buckman | 


singing Stanford’s Cuwuftin’ Rushes and Quilter’s 
Fairy Lullaby. The gramophone has done such 
fine work in popularising good instrumental music 
that we may reasonably look to it to do the same 
1 But it can never do this until 


office for good songs. 


half-and-half : | 


| than she was on June 


there is a marked improvement in two respects—the | 
words must be clearer and the accompaniment must | 


be a real accompaniment, not a background so vague 


that the harmonic basis and the melodic figures come | 


through only in snatches. Such shortcomings in 
records of royalty ballads matter little, because the 
royalty ballad is generally popular before it is 
recorded. Moreover, the words of such songs are 
generally futile and the accompaniment 


footling. | 


Now, the words of the better class song are often | 


unfamiliar, and, being poetry instead of mere 
rhymed commonplace do not always carry their 
meaning on the surface. And the accompaniment 


of such songs is usually not less important than the 
voice part. Therefore records of art songs (I dislike 
the term, but there is no other, and everybody under 
stands it) must give us the words and a proper balance. 
At present they rarely give us both, and sometimes 
neither of these constituents. (This record of Miss 
Buckman, for example, leaves much to be desired 
in both respects.) So far as balance is concerned, 
we may expect the experts to solve the difficulty; as 
for the words, the singers and the recording angel 
must fight it out between them. I used to think the 
fault lay with the gramophone, but since I have 
observed that some English singers’ words come out 
well when they are singing Italian, and that they give 


us songs without words when the text is English, I | Hereford performance. 


Dondon Concerts 


MADAME SUGGIA AT QUEEN’S HALI 


Madame Suggia has seldom been in better form 
22, when she gave a memorable 
concert at Queen's Hall with the co-operation of 
Sir Henry Wood and the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 
Her playing was exceedingly beautiful. It proved, 
besides, that Madame Suggia, in spite of her southern 
origin, must be classed with the women players whose 
goal is purity of tone and purity of conception, and 
not with the termagants whose energy is more 
forceful and overbearing than that of any male 
performer. Even in the most passionate phrases of 
the Dvorak Concerto there was a certain restraint— 
almost shyness—which prevented the player, perhaps, 
from exploring all the emotional depths of the music, 
but at the same time kept the whole performance 
at a high level of dignity. The same quality was 
apparent in the Bach Sonata and in Elgar’s Concerto. 
It is certain that this great work has never before 
made so deep an appeal toa London audience. The 
performance recalled the effect produced last autumn 
at Hereford, when Miss Harrison was the soloist and 
the composer conducted. It provided yet another 
instance of the gradual, inevitable growth of apprecia- 
tion of Elgar’s music. Had Elgar written nothing 
but this Concerto, its popularity would now equal 
probably that of the /vigma Variations. But it 
represents the last period of his art, and accordingly 
we must possess our souls in patience and wait until 
the time is ripe. The first manifestations of Elgar’s 
genius—the Variations and Gerontius—are now 
accepted as beyond discussion. It will not be long 


before the second period—the period of the 
Symphonies and the Violin Concerto—secures an 
equal hold on the public’s affections. Then will 


come the turn of the ’Cello Concerto and the chamber 
music. In the meantime it is important to recognise 
that only through such interpreters as Madame Suggia 
can the period of our apprenticeship be shortened. 
Certainly the Concerto played by her was a revelation 
to those who have not had the opportunity to study it 
as it must be studied, or had not heard the remarkable 
B. V. 
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MUSIC AND THE ARMY 

It was a great idea on the part of the British Music 
Society, the Incorporated Society of Musicians, and 
the Federation of British Music Industries to organize 
a concert of military music at the Albert Hall, to 
further the three objects which may be called 
the leitmotivs of the evening. These were to 
demonstrate the possible influence of the Army 
on the musical life of the nation, to encourage 
composers to write seriously for the military band, 
and thirdly to secure a better appreciation of military 
music and musicians. The two essays in the 
programme-book on ‘ The Military Bandmaster and 
his Band’ and ‘ The Standardisation of Pitch,’ dealt 


with their subjects comprehensively, and should be | 


studied by all who are interested in them. 

The band of Kneller Hall on 
consisted of a hundred and sixty-five performers, 
and its playing reached a high level. It must, of 
course, be judged by the same standard as that 
which we apply to the students’ orchestras of the 
Royal Academy and the Royal College. 

The music specially written for military band— 
some of it composed for this quantity—was all of 
interest, as showing that there is no need for Army 
bands to depend entirely on ‘arrangements.’ Lieut. 
B. Walton O’Donnell, conductor of the band 
of the R.M.L.I., contributed three //umoresgues, 
which were lively and amusing, and went to 
prove that military music can indulge in modernity. 
They would probably have been even more effective 
if played by a smaller band. Next came Hoist’s 
Suite in F, written in 1911, and using familiar folk- 
songs. How much better is such music than arrange- 
ments of the latest musical comedy banalities !—and 
it is quite as light and understandable by the man in 
the street, while having many touches which appeal to 
the musician. This was conducted by Lieut. H. E. 
Adkins, of Kneller Hall. Dame Ethel Smyth con- 
ducted her own Overture to Zhe Wreckers, and 
had a great ovation. The playing of 
St. Anne’s Fugue and Fugue in G minor had manv 
excellent points, the part-playing being particularly 
good. A small choir also sang some folk-songs 
arranged by Holst. In listening to these we had to 
remember that the young singers were at an age 
when the male voice is not at its best, and that 
playing a wood-wind instrument is not a good pre- 
paration for singing. 

The number of our young composers present 
showed what a lively interest is being taken in 
the subject of military music, which was no doubt 
largely stimulated by this concert. 

For the purpose of record it may be added that 
the band was composed as fol!ows : 


Flutes and Piccolos... 10 Ist Horns... a 
Oboes oie me we 2nd ,, sie eas ae 
E flat Clarinets 7 «=. ws ine 
Solo B flat... ws 4th ,, a aia 
Ripieno - ae Ist B flat Cornets ... 14 
2nd B flat... — 2nd ,, Ps cou 
;., en it oon Ist Trombones 7 
E fiat AltoSaxophone 4 2nd ae ‘ca 
B flat Tenor  ,, 4 Rass Trombone I 
Ist Bassoons... - 2 Euphoniums ... wa 2 
2nd in —— Basses “~ sos 

Timpani... 2 A. K. 





THE GARDE REPUBLICAINE 
On Verdun Sunday, July 2—two days after the 
Kneller Hall concert—the band of the Garde 
Républicaine, under Capt. Guillaume Balay, M.V.O., 


this occasion | 


Bach’s | 


gave a concert at the Albert Hall in aid of the 
Verdun Fund. It was an admirable opportunity for 
contrasting French and British styles of playing, and 
| the constitution of the two kinds of bands. The 
tone of the French band is famous for clarity 
and sweetness, and the crispness and neatness of 
| its performance is masterly. 

| This was specially notable in Coronation of the 
Muse of the People, by Charpentier—which is the 
groundwork of the pageant music in Act 3 of Low/se. 
| Technically, the playing of Dukas’s L’Apfrenti 
Sorcier was astonishing: one could hardly imagine 
| wood-wind players reproducing rapid string passages 
|so finely. Capt. Balay’s own Cetle méprisable petite 
| Armée (This Contemptible Little Army) is very 
| effective, and was m st effectively performed. The 
| Pianissimos were extraordinary. The composer is 
|an authoritative conductor with an exceptional sense 
of rhythm. The playing of Saint-Saéns’s Ballet 
music from //enry V’///, had an irresistible lilt, and 
a musician on this side of the Channel will always 
find piquancy in Saint-Saéns’s treatment of English 
|tunes, and be amused by the idea that Scotch music 
| was prevalent at a Tudor Court. je 2 
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THE ORIANA SOCIETY 


2 


The concert of the Oriana Society on June 27, at 
AZo'ian Hall, has become historic—not so much 
because of any of the performances, but because 
Mr. Kennedy Scott impatiently turned to the 
audience and apologised for the singing of the choir. 
Such incidents are rare in this country, except 
when Pachmann confides to the audience his opinions 
of his own playing, and this episode has led to much 
discussion. It has been compared to the occasion 
when, after the first performance in England of 77// 
| Eulenspiege’, at the Crystal Palace, Sir August Manns 
| spoke to the audience, and had the work played over 
again ; but the analogy does not hold. He did not 
criticise the orchestra, but said (I was present) that 
he thought it a pity so much rehearsal had been 
|given for one performance. He had conducted it 
once for the audience, and now would have it 
played for himself. The Oriana programme was of 
th: familiar kind, and some of the singing was 
|admirable. The singing of Hebridean folk-songs 
by Miss Patuffa Kennedy Fraser, who accompanied 
herself on the Irish harp, was delightful. The beauty 
of these songs makes a stronger appeal every time 
they are heard. ~~ 2 


HAROLD SAMUEI 


Mr. Harold Samuel’s Bach playing is remarkable, 
as we all know, but perhaps even more remarkable is 
the fact that in the middle of a season when 
complaints of a slump in concerts rend the welkin, he 
should have been able to fill first AZolian Hall 
on June 24) and then Wigmore Hall (on July 5) to 

‘overflowing with Bach programmes. The se ond 
concert was fixed only after the great success of the 
first. At this the principal feature was the fine 
performance of the Toccata in C minor, and his 

| playing of the Goldberg Variations at the second was 
| masterly with its combination of poetry and dignity. 
| Mr. Samuel has now gone to South Africa—partly as 
|an examiner for the Associated Board and partly to 
give some concerts. It will do South Africa good—as 
| it has done London good—to learn about Bach from 
him. A. K. 
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KUTERPE 

The new band of Euterpe String Players, led by 
Miss D. Walenn, and conducted by Mr. C. Kennedy 
Scott, was launched at A®olian Hall, with some 
Oriana singers to help, and is clearly going to be a 
fresh source of delicious music in London. How well 
Mr. Kennedy Scott knows where to put his hand ona 
good thing, and also how to arrange his choice in 
telling order! At this first concert there were Bach 
and Arnold Bax, Vaughan Williams and Byrd, and 
the disposition of them was beautifully harmonious. 
The Euterpe concerts will be as little to be missed as 
the Oriana, and the freshness of their music is now 
better worth stressing than certain insecurities in the 
execution by these players (nearly all women) on this 
first night, when Mr. Kennedy Scott was no whit for 
tempering the keenness of his sense of right pace ; 
first night or no, it was justness, not mercy. 
offering to Euterpe this night was Vaughan Williams’s 
Fantasia on a Theme of Tallis, not now for the first 
time admired, but now admired in the fuller light 
thrown by more Vaughan Williams music of similar 
rare truth and starry poetry. C. 


\ 


Mr. Alfred O’Shea, a tenorising youth from 
Australia, sang several times at Queen’s Hall, and 
may congratulate himself on having been one of the 
‘catches’ of the season. 
and French operas, and also numbers of Irish ditties 
—naturally, with a name like that and with such an 
ingratiating McCormackian voice. 

His singing at first go-off is singularly captivating. 
It is supple and sweet, and not often does a young 
singer manage so to convey the happy spirit of idle 
youth. He is at the beginning of the way towards 
becoming an artist ; he is using his voice properly 
already. He knows how to ‘ spread’ his voice in the 
best traditional style, and he obtained remarkable 
messa di voce effects—for instance, at the end of 
Salut, demeure ; a difficult trick, of which Mr. O’Shea 
is master. A beautiful young voice, then; and a 
certain natural youthful charm. But after the third 
or fourth time of hearing, it was only too plain how 
such singing can cloy in the absence of a felt 
intellectual quality. The young man gives an 
impression of having been to Italy and of having, 
by a facile imitative faculty, there picked up an 


BATCH OF SINGERS 


agreeable manner of singing certain pieces. Beyond | 


that there is as yet no hint of original character in 
his singing. 

His career as a successful tenor is pretty safely 
assured. I can picture him in a few years trolling 
with unction and grace such parts as the Duke in 
Rigoletto, much after the fashion of McCormack (but, 
I hope, with nothing of McCormack’s tendency to 
nasal tone). At present, in spite of his name, he is 
far from any mastery even over the Irish folk-songs 
which his easy-going public so hotly applauded ; 
characterisation, vividness, and even verbal accuracy 
were wanting. It is worth while being strictly critical 
with a singer of such gifts, for there is a possibility 
that he may become a really great singer. 

Mr. John Charles Thomas, baritone, sang twice at 
Eolian Hall (June 26 and July 6), and was placed 
among the most successful of new-comers. He 


comes from America, and success must be an oft-told 
He has the art and the artfulness of 
He twangs the sentimental 
in possession of charming 


tale for him. 
pleasing with facility. 
chord with elegance ; 





Chief | 


He sang airs from Italian | 


gifts, he condescends to use them to appeal to simple, 
|and even, we may say, to silly minds. Meanwhile 
| other listeners can only vacillate between submission 
to the charm of this truly ‘ golden’ voice and exas- 
peration that silliness can make any claim on its 
services. j 

The voice is one of those rare, beautiful baritones 
which embrace both the lyric and the dramatic styles, 
and there is body enough in it to create most telling 
climaxes. Mr. Thomas makes quite good use of 
parlando effects, but in fact everything he does shows 
|a practised actor’s judgment. Still, was there not a 
| trace of exaggeration in his posturing on the platform ? 
| It would not have seemed exaggeration if the music had 
| been worthy the effort. Mr. Thomas can open and 
| shut his tones cleverly, but sometimes his high notes 
are marred by the ‘glottis stroke,’ a trick he may 
have picked up from Caruso, who abused it. The 
| secret, of course, of his technical excellence is his 
| remarkable breath control. He keeps back a large 
store and draws on this reserve most sparingly. He 
phrased the Pag/iaccé Prologue at his second concert 
like a master ’cellist, and one has to admit a thrill at 
the flood of tone culminating in a high A flat which 
many tenors might have envied. How near the 
compass of a true dramatic baritone is a tenor! 
The singing of Reynaldo Hahn’s Le cie/ si blew, st 
calme could hardly have been bettered. But at both 
concerts there was also music worse than any English 
|singer would have the effrontery to produce at a 
| West-end concert. Indeed a certain setting of 
Masefield’s Sea Fever deserved to be heard as a 
curiosity of bold badness in music. It came from 
Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Augustus Milner, baritone, began his recital 
|at Steinway Hall on June 20, with some Schubert, 
and the choice of 7he Eri-King and The Spectral 
Self was wise, for he is a highly dramatic singer, and 
a most interesting interpreter of songs that admit of 
ruggedness. His voice is as yet not suited to songs 
of reflective beauty such as Lrke art thou to a flower. 
It would appear as though Mr. Milner strives 
excessively after frontal tone ; an admirable quality, 
but one that incurs monotony when the deeper 
palatal resonances are excluded. Penetrating power 
and incisiveness are then gained at the expense of 
sonority; the singing becomes harsh and metallic, 
and this is precisely Mr. Milner’s fault. Tone should 
not come like a bullet from a gun, directly from the 
vocal cords to the teeth. It must be amplified and 
‘warmed’ in the mouth, and that is an absolute 
condition of really beautiful singing ; but Mr. Milner’s 
tone can set one’s teeth on edge. 

Miss Elsa Murray-Aynsley, who was heard at 
Wigmore Hall, may be expected to sing in a few 
years really well. Her upper tones are already 
admirably free, her voice is a naturally beautiful 
instrument, and she makes due use of her ‘ resonance 
| chambers’; but she has not the physique to be able 
as yet to give an entirely successful vocal recital. 
Her voice often sagged, and the resulting breathiness 
spoiled much of her work, particularly in her open 
register. She sang in Russian as well as the more 
usual languages, and her diction was reasonably 
clear and fairly distinguished. 

Miss Sue Harvard and Miss Barbara Maurel were 
new-comers from America, both singers of merit; 
both had fine moments, but were alike in inclining 
towards sentimentality, however different otherwise. 
Miss Harvard’s sentimentality lay in the use to which 


she put her voice, Miss Maurel’s rather in the actual 
(Continued on page S68.) 
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vocal quality. Miss Harvard’s voice was rather hard 
at times of stress, Miss Maurel’s was rather mono- 
tonously sensuous. The former has enough volume 
and quality for opera if only she would rely on its 
natural carrying power and depend less on sheer 
physical effort. Then she might get rid of a slightly 
stilted expression with which she marred two songs 
by Wolf, Zhe Gardener and Homesickness. Miss 
Maurel sang some Debussy beautifully, including the 
Vuit d’Etotles and the Chevelure. It was curious 
that she was best in songs that might have been 
expected to tax her most 

There were some original examples of the American | 
ballad with which—presumably in the name of 
patriotism, since it cannot be a concern of art 
our American visitors almost invariably mar their 
programmes and irritate the critic. 
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Miss Amy Evans, Mr. Fraser Gange, and Mr. 
Harold Samuel were heard, together with the band of 
the Grenadier Guards, under Lieut. G. F. Miller, at a| 
charity concert at Queen’s Hall, and it is an| 
opportunity to praise Miss Evans as one of the best | 
of our sopranos. She allies sonorous tone with a} 
ringing delivery, and her voice is even throughout its | 
range. Mr. Gange’s mellow baritone was muted | 
almost to extinction owing to a cold. The band 
played Gustav Holst’s Suite in E flat (Chaconne, | 
Intermezzo, March), which, together with the Suite on 
English Folk-songs in F, is surely the most generous 
and notable offering ever made to the military band. | 

Miss Lucy Nuttall, whose recital was at /£olian| 
Hall, holds the affection of a large public by means 
of a rich contralto with just the rolling, 
cavernous kind of tone suitable for the Los/ Chord 
and Hatton’s -xchantress. Unfortunately she does | 
not quite successfully dissociate herself from this 
popular style when she finer lyric music, 
and in the narrow intimacy of a London concert- 
room there were apparent certain faults which would 
be negligible enough in more happy-go-lucky con- 
ditions. This singer’s audible indrawing of air after 
nearly every phrase spoiled the effect of much sound 
work. Much as the friction of a gramophone needle 
vitiates for many the gramophone’s musical effect, 
so this Mboured respiration took away our comfort 
in listening to Miss Nuttall’s beautiful voice. Owing 
to too constricted attack there was dubious intonation 
in some upper notes. But nevertheless, Miss 
Nuttall is a singer well worth hearing. The inter- 
esting programme was almost wholly of English | 
music, and included Dr. Arthur Somervell’s cycle on 
Browning’s James Lee's Wife. 

Miss Dorothy Robson at the same hall sang some 
Wolf and Debussy, as well as traditional songs of 
the North and Celtic folk-songs. The voice was 
bright and flexible, but its natural flow seemed to be 
checked by absorption in detail. No doubt a singer 
cannot be too conscientious, but conscientiousness 
should be concealed under an illusion of spontaneity, 
and it is precisely this illusion that Miss Robson has 
still to learn to create. 

Miss Marcia van Dresser was heard at Wigmore 
Hall, and must be thanked for singing so much 
English music. But while she is an all-round reason- 
ably. accomplished singer, she is never stirring. 
Everything was well done up to a point, yet we were 
left too tepid to believe that she was ever at the 
heart of a song. Her singing struck us as 
impersonal ; the lack was the greater pity, as the 
voice is of excellent quality, firmly controlled and 


voice 


sings 





|for his 








ductile enough to express any emotion if the impulse 
were there. Her serenity in the old English Weary 
my lot was likeable, and two other delightful old 
songs, Go from my window (Morley), and Shepherd, 
thy demeanour vary (Thomas Brown), were success- 
fully sung. 

Mr. Paul Reimers gave concerts at Lolian and 
Wigmore Halls. He has a voice of demi-character. 
Is he to be classed as tenor or baritone? Not that 
this particularly matters. But there is equally in his 
singing an ambiguous personality. At moments he 
is fully impressive ; at others he is over-sentimental. 
There are moments of excessive confidence when he 
displays the singer to the exclusion of the artist. He 
ranges too freely, too abruptly, between emotional 
extremes, and this makes his singing jerky—but as 
this was far more tryingly noticeable at his first 
concert, nervousness may have had something to do 
with it. His second concert made one incline to 
modify such aspersions, though the same faults were 
apparent in the first group. In the old English 
Have you seen but a white lily grow ? the serenity was 
disturbed by over-emphasised aspirates. But Wolf’s 
Elfin Song and Biterolf and Schubert’s Lied in 
Griinen were truly successfully sung, and showed that 
Mr. Reimers is at his best in the lighter German 
re. 3 Us 


songs. 





PRESENTATION TO 
SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE 
The Duke of Connaught, president of the Royal 
Choral Society, recently made a presentation to Sir 
Frederick Bridge at a meeting in the Royal Albert 


| Hall, as an expression of gratitude for Sir Frederick’s 


great services to the Society during the twenty-seven 
years of his conductorship. The address was 
inscribed in an album, and the gifts were an antique 
cabinet and a purse. The Duke of Connaught spoke 
of the continuity and high standard of the Society’s 
work. The Earl of Shaftesbury conveyed to His 
Royal Highness the warm appreciation of the Society 
Sir Frederick Bridge urged 
the Society to be as loyal to its new conductor, 
Mr. H. L. Balfour, as it had been to him. = Si 
Hugh Allen and Mr. Balfour also spoke, and the 
proceedings ended with Au/d Lang Syne. 


presence. 


Opera in London 


BRITISH NATIONAL COMPANY’S 


SEASON 


CLOSE OF THE 


On June 24 an end was made to what we all like 
to regard as an historic season of opera in English 
at Covent Garden by the British National Company. 
It has made patent to all some things which were 
previously only apparent to a few. But before 
entering into that side of the matter I must first 
complete the record of the season by setting down 
what further operas were performed in addition to 
those already named in previous notices. 

First there was Puccini’s Za TJosca, Englished to 
Tosca, which told us some things we knew and 
others we did not. Among the latter was that 
Mr. Percy Heming makes a very good Scarpia. He 
certainly gave the part with much distinction. The 
Tosca was Miss Beatrice Miranda, and the 
Cavaradossi, Mr. William Boland, both familiar 
impersonations. Next on the Puccini list—and let 
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me remark in passing how unreservedly popular his 
operas are—was La Boheme, with Miss Maggie 
Teyte as Mimi. It was a pleasing reading, and the 
acting was good, but it lacked the element of 
individuality found in her Butterfly. The next 
phase revealed a curious state of affairs, for it made 
it perfectly clear to everybody that the ‘old’ operas, 
the erstwhile mainstay of the English companies, 
Faust and Tannhdauser, are terra incognita to the 
members of the British National Opera Company. 

This, in my humble opinion, is rather a drawback, 
for they are both good operas, highly popular and 
thoroughly representative of a definite stage of the 
development of the operatic form. I deplore their 
departure from the répertoire, for departure it is 
unless the Company can get hold of someone to tell 
them how they should be played. It is because the 
word has been lost that so many representative 
works have disappeared from the general bill of 
opera of both British and foreign interpretation in 
this country. 

My own view of the matter is that a company of 
this description should make it its business to 
represent all forms of opera, just as a literature 
course should take in all authors of all periods, and 
not restrict itself to Rudyard Kipling and James 
Barrie. It is evident that the Company must earn 
the reputation it has gained. Its season has shown 
us that there is a large present-day public for opera 
in English (at cheap prices), that Royal patronage 
will be readily given, and that the Press is ready 
to extend its most cordial and considerate help. | 
know the difficulties in the way as well perhaps as 
anybody on the active list, but those difficulties have 
been overcome in the past, and can be overcome in 
the future. But they must be faced. F. E. B. 


ORPHEUS AT WARWICK 

After the last Warwick Pageant it was decided to 
organize a performance of opera in the open-air, but 
it was not possible to carry out the idea until this 
year. 

Chiefly through the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Marsh, the tenants of Warwick Castle, and the 
energy of Mr. Blackall, the conductor of the 
Leamington and Warwick Choral Society, 
Gluck’s Orpheus was duly given, and it was 
only natural that Mr. Louis N. Parker should be 
chosen to be the chief organizer of the whole. The 
principle he adopted was to elaborate the movements 
of the choruses and to write explanatory verses. The 
death of Eurydice was enacted in dumb show during 
the playing of the Overture, on which the funeral 
ceremonies followed naturally. At the end we had 
the wedding ceremonies, which offered Mr. Parker 
ample scope for his genius for devising masques and 
pageantry (he partitular!y asks us not to call this a 
pageant), the music for which was taken from other 
works of Gluck, chiefly from /phigenia. 

The final dress rehearsal, to which the Press was 
invited, took place on July 13. There was luckily 
only one shower during the afternoon, but the effect 
on the whole was very much interfered with by the 
absence of sun, which, however, burst forth in the 
first Act just at the moment when Eros brought 
the message of comfort to Orpheus. When they 
fell on Eros, as he, or she, was speaking, the sun’s 
rays produced a dramatic effect which no human 
agency could have rivalled. The spot in the grounds 

D 


chosen for the performance was ideal, for the various 
processions emerged from behind groups of trees, or 
came up a sloping bank from the river itself, which 
faced the audience. Mr. Parker made the best use 
of these possibilities. In the background was a 
white temple, in front the altar, which was removed 
after the funeral ; and to the spectator’s right was a 
bench on which Orpheus and Eurydice sat during 
the Masque, much as Theseus and Hippolyta in 
A Midsummer Nights Dream. 

The whole effect of the processions with their 
many-coloured garments was delightful. Perhaps 
the most impressive was the funeral of Eurydice, and 
the episode of the stag hunt, which formed part of 
the Masque. The final tableau, when the marriage 
procession wound its way through arches of roses 
to the temple in the background was admirable. The 
passing of Orpheus into the nether-world, too, was 
beautifully done. The actors entered into the spirit 
of the scene with great gusto, especially some 
children in wigs of fearsome colours, who tried to 
torment Orpheus, and four handsome young ladies, 
who used their whips wherewith to coerce the spirits 
of the underworld, with uncommon zest. The shrieks 
of the spirits were, if anything, a little overdone. 
They had forgotten that the voices in the underworld 
were thin. Homer, who ought to know if anybody, 
remarked that they were ‘like smoke.’ 

The question may be left for future discussion as 
to whether Ovfheus is altogether the best possible 
choice, or whether an opera, in which the spectacle is 
more of an essential part of the whole, would not 
have been preferable. 

Anyway, it was a delightful performance. The 
choral singing was uncommonly good, but on the 
occasion when I heard it, the orchestra wanted more 
rehearsal. There were two lambs in the Elysian 
| fields, who attracted too much attention to themselves 
| by their gambols—as is the way of prima donnas. 
The soloists, Madame Winwood Russell as Orpheus, 
|Miss Enid Finch as Eurydice, Miss Claire Davis 
as Eros, and Miss Netta Westcott, who recited 
Mr. Parker’s verses sonorously, deserve great praise. 
The dancing was extremely good, and would certainly 
have been better if the grass had been dryer. 

A. K. 





Church and Organ Music 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 


On Saturday, July 22, the President, Dr. Charles 
Macpherson, presented the diplomas to the recently-elected 
Fellows and Associates. The hon. secretary (Dr. H. A. 
Harding) commenced the proceedings by announcing that 
for the Fellowship examination there were 79 candidates, 
and 19 passed; for the Associateship examination there 
were 150 candidates, and 31 passed. The Fellowship 
Lafontaine Prize was awarded to Mr. B. J. Maslen (Bath) ; 
the Fellowship Turpin Prize to Mr. T. P. Dean (London) ; 
the Associate Lafontaine Prize to J. F. Allott (Norristhorpe), 
and the Associateship Sawyer Prize to L. Harding (London). 

The President then proceeded to address the meeting as 
follows : 

How often do we hear the remark, ‘ So-and-so has got 
into a regular groove’! The expression has ever been used 
—though of course, with palpable injustice—about some of 
our organists. When is this phrase applicable and when 
not? If we intend the word ‘groove’ to mean the same 
as ‘stagnation,’ then it is rightly applied ; but the applica- 
tion of the phrase is not fair when it is in connection with 
the maintenance of some particular tradition which continues 
to flourish in the sun-light of common-sense. It is the lack 
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of common-sense that frequently induces stagnation and 
*grooviness.? Anyone who observes nature will have 
grasped the obvious fact that there is no standing still ; 
there is always growth or decay. When anything decays or 
stagnates, its proper functions cease. In our own art, too, 
there can never be any standing still. We cannot make a 
melody by hanging on to one note; there must eventually be 
movement to another note. And what is true of a melody is 
equally true of the whole history of music. It is only when 
our mental attitude towards this history becomes frozen and 
fixed that we are likely to get into a groove. Nearly 
all advance in music has resulted from experiment ; 
there is nothing more provocative of ‘grooviness’ than 
the giving up of experiment. The organist who invariably 
starts his in-going voluntary by treading on a low pedal-note 
while his anxious fingers are feverishly engaged in pulling 
out a more or less suitable selection of manual stops, is 
certainly in a groove. If he would only couple a 4-ft. 
manual stop to the pedals and use it as a solo, he would 
find that the experiment would prove to be a good mental 
antidote ; though prospective candidates for Fellowship 
must not imagine that their extempore test is safe for a pass 
if they use this particular combination, Enterprise is closely 
allied with enthusiasm. If we think our work uninteresting 
it is bound to fail; but if we approach it with mental 
interest we are certain to become enthusjastic, and be 
anxious to find out the causes of failure. Then will follow 
a desire for experiment. Let us take one practical example 
Most of us who are choirmasters—perhaps ‘ choir-servants’ is 
a better term—know that bad rhythm and pace are more 
often the cause of disaster than wrong notes. (It is often 
the case at our own examinations here.) There is no doubt 
that this sense of rhythm and pace can be acquired by 
practice. 
with the boys at St. Paul’s. 
eyes; then, after counting out loud a bar of four 
beats, they had to go on beating quietly four bars 
at the same pace. At the end of two bars there were nearly 
as many variations as boys. Then the experiment was 
repeated with each half of the boys in turn, so that they 
could watch the result for themselves. After a few repe- 
titions there was a marked improvement in the unanimity 
The boys who hurried were classified and prac- 
is a 


of time. 
tised, as also were those who dragged the pace. It 
strange thing that this primitive instinct of rhythm is so 
often under-developed in those who profess and call them- 
selves musicians, while the reverse is frequently the case 
in others who do not claim to be musical. <A well-known 
scientific man told me that he had made experiments upon 
a number of 
whether they could count aloud thirty in thirty seconds. 
At first there were errors of as much as five or six seconds, 
but eventually these were reduced to such small fractions 
as a fifth of a second, duly certified by a stop-watch. 
Whether this result was due to the presence of a sense of 
rhythm or of pace does not concern us, but it is evidently 
possible to improve our sense of pulses recurring at equal 
intervals of time. Little simple experiments such as these 
ward off staleness and freshen the mental atmosphere. Of 
course it does not follow that all experiments are equally 


useful, or even desirable. When I was a youth I 
remember that in a certain house there was a remark- 
ably fine orchestrion upon which I once tried a 


fell experiment in sound. The pieces were performed by 
inserting two cylinders into the musical churn, one for the 
bass the other for the treble. The depth of degradation 
and cacophony was reached by using the treble of the 
Tannhduser Overture and the bass of the H/a//e/ujah Chorus. 
The experiment did not meet with the unqualified approval 
of the other inmates of the house. 
at times, a not hopelessly unmusical effect, was obtained on a 
pianola by adjusting the roll of the Aebrides Overture so 
that che bass part was «n the right and the treble on the 
left. It was instructive to find how the piece in its t« psy- 
turveydom retained many of the characteristics of the 
original. Indeed, we were all surprised at the unexpected 
musicality of some of the passages. So much, then, for 
these antics, the first of which was entirely a hideous joke, 
and the second almost suggestive «f an unexph red side of 
musical thought not withuut an appeal to the imagination. 


Many years ago I tried the following experiment | 
They were told to shut their | 


his colleagues, chosen at random, to see | 


A more successful, and, | 


| As real aids to imagination those mechanical contrivances 
| of modern times, the pianola and the gramophone, are no 
| longer to be treated with contempt. It is at least possible 

to listen to note-perfect performances; and this has a 
| certain inspiration of its own, for some students have 


| the greatest difficulty in learning a new _ piece 
| before they have heard what it should’ sound 
| like. One of our well-known composers and successful 
|teachers, Mr. J. B. McEwen, is a firm believer in 


| both the pianola and the gramophone, so much so that he 
| has one of each in his teaching room at the Royal Academy. 
| His own Azscay Quartet has been reproduced on the 
| gramophone with considerable success. Then there is the 
| possibility of hearing all kinds of instruments. I have 
| never had the pleasure of hearing Mrs. Gordon-Woodhouse 
| Perform on the harpsichord except through the medium of 
the gramophone; and the experience thus gained of 
| hearing Purcell and Byrd was not to be despised, for the 
| sympathy of the performer, the tone of the harpsichord, and 
|the real beauty of the music were so evident and un- 
| mistakable that one felt prompted to take off his hat to 
| the magical box of sounds. I think—with all due deference 
to the super-high-brows—that any organist who finds 
| himself shut out from the chance of hearing the actual per- 
|formance of good music may choose many much worse 
| things than a gramophone in order to save himself from 
| getting into a groove—provided that he choose the right 
| kind of records. He will not do himself much good if he 
invests in nothing but fox-trots, though one or two of these 
| will do him no harm. No one pretends that these repro- 
|ductions are as good as the originals, but for those who 
would otherwise never hear the pieces performed they are 
| certainly of great educational value. It has often been 
pointed out that many of our candidates here fail through 
deficient ear-training. A great deal of their paper- 
| work is the result of rule-of-thumb principles, entirely 
without imagination and altogether mechanical. Perhaps in 
their studies they have never taken the trouble to test their 
| head-work at the keyboard. The actual performance of music 
is its only safe test. Many candidates fail in their extempore 
| playing because they have but the faintest notion what their 
next chord is going to sound like. The student who goes on 
mechanically spinning out certain badly-worn progressions 
on paper without having the least idea of their effect, is 
really treating music as only a second-rate science, and he ts 
unlikely to get much farther than the front-doormat. It is 
appalling to find how many students there are who cannot 
| string a few chords together musically on the pianoforte. 
They can write their exercises with few or no mistakes, but 
| they become paralysed if they are set to do anything at the 
keyboard. I should like tosee a small book of mental exercises 
for harmony students—provided the author cid not ask me 
to correct the proofs—on practical lines, with mental exercises 
somewhat of the following description. Hum any note ; then 
imagine it first as the root of a major common chord, then of 
a minor one. Next, imagine it as the major third of acommon 
chord, then as the fifth of a minor one. Start with the note 
again, first regard it as the minor third of a common chord, 
then as the fifth of a major one. The next step should be to 
imagine these chords taken in any order, always provided that 
there is some degree of respectable movement between the 
outside parts. Experiment should be made at the key- 
board in order to fix all the effects in the mind. Indeed 
this kind of experiment should begin at the keyboard, and be 
repeated mentally. If this exercise be properly carried out 
it will, for example, be a great help towards the practice of 
modulation—not ‘ muddle-ation,’ as it often is—because it will 
soon be apparent that each note on the keyboard beiongs to 
the common-chord of three major and three minor keys- 


include dominant sevenths, then it will be seen that each 
keyboard note is a root, a third, a fifth, or a seventh of one of 
these chords, and as such belongs to four major keys and 
their attendant tonic minors. It would be possible to 
suggest further lines of experiment for sharpening the 
musical wits; but we have not sufficient time at our 
disposal for this purpose. A suggestion has been made to 
me by one of our distinguished members. Many organists 
are in a position to give small lectures of instruction 
to their congregations. Why not speak to them about 





six different keys; and if the exercise be extended to- 
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the construction of the organ? It would be a most 
interesting subject for those who know nothing about 


stops, or pedals, or any of the characteristics of the 
instrument. Anyhow, here is a subject that would help 
the organist to impart some useful knowledge even 


to so limited an audience as the choir only; and the effort 
would be worth the organist’s while if there is the least 
chance of his getting into a groove. We have heard a great 
deal lately of a musical event of national importance, and 
one which marks a stage ‘in the history of music in this 
country. I refer, of course, to the Centenary of the Royal 
Academy of Music. It is not possible to forget that the 
Principal of the Royal Academy, Sir .\lexander Mackenzie, 
is one of our former and most distinguished Presidents, and 
were it for that reason alone we could not do less than offer 
to him our most sincere and affectionate greetings. Under 
his fostering care and guidance the Academy has 
become the prosperous institution it is. It has turned out 
many men who have been of great service to cur own 
College, and the Royal College of Organists has a close 
connecting link in the Goss Scholarship which is held by an 
organ student at the Academy. Whatever may be the 
feelings of kindred institutions or of individuals, there 
remains the fact that the Royal Academy of Music has held 
the banner of music aloft—sometimes, it must be confessed, 
with faltering hope—for a hundred years. It has fought 
many a battle for those who now directly or indirectly reap 


the benefit; and that is no small achievement. It is 
good to think that any success attendant upon this 
Centenary Celebration is less of a personal character 


than of one which redounds to the credit of music all over 
the country. It concerns the nation more than the 
individual. There would not be much to boast of were a 
smaller view taken of the situation. To-day we have the 
pleasure of an innovation. Dr. Alcock is going to play the 
pieces set for next January’s F.R.C.O. examinations, I am 
sure there are not many of us who envy him the job before- 
hand, though I am equally certain that after he has 
performed his task we shal! all envy him. In conclusion, 
I should like to thank all my colleagues—who have made 
my term of office as President such a pleasant one—for all 
their kind heip and warm friendship. When unexpected 
difficulties have arisen, the right persons have always 
appeared to solve them. Though I am preceded—and shall 
be followed—by my betters, I venture to hope that my 
tenure of the presidentship may not be noted for any grave 
neglect of duty. 


The Distribution of Diplomas then took place : 


ASSOCIATES 
W. W. Hewitt, Lincoln, 
J. A. Horner, 
Milngavie. 
A. J. Hutton, London. 
P. W. Kimber, Brighton. 
R. MacCallum, Hillhead. 
W. E. Masser, 
Caversham. 


J. E. Allott, Norristhorpe 
(Lafontaine Prize). 

A. Barkus, Reading. 

C. V. Berry, Worksop. 

F. Bevers, Batley. 

Miss L. A. Bransden, 

London. 
V. Brook, Pontefract. 


D. H. Brown, Hounslow. A. J. Murray, London, 
A, J. Bull, S. T. M. Newman, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Clifton. 
D. J. Chapman, Mus, B., C, E. W. Rabbetts, 
Eccles. Parkstone. 


O. Le P. Franklin, 
Taunton. 
T. A. Fulton, London. 
J. H. Fussell, Dursley. 
L. Harding, London 
(Sawyer Prize). 
F. A. Herbert, 
Shrewsbury. 


J. A. Saunders, London. 

W. E. Shepherd, Ripon. 

A. R. Thomsett, London. 

R. Tolson, Londonderry. 

G. G. Uren, Camborne. 

S. H. Way, Windsor. 

W. L. Wilson, London. 

J. K. Zorian, Romiley. 

FELLOWS 

W. Dunwell, Leeds. 

D. J. S. Edeson, London. 

E, J. Fairclough, 
Peterborough. 

J. Fletcher, Wisbech. 

Rk. G. Harwood, Colchester. 


W. Barlow, Droylesden. 

- R. Brittain, London, 

E. Danby, Atherton. 

- P. Dean, London 
(Turpin Prize). 

Douglass, Alverstoke. 


> » 











| phrasing, and in keeping to the text. 


continucd, 


W. E. Ogden, London. 
Miss M. J. Priter, London. 
S. Thorne, |] iverton. 

H. Uttley, London. 

W. G. Webber, London. 


FELLOWS 
Miss V. Henry, Port Talbot. 
J. T. Huggard, Dublin, 
C. A. Marks, London. 
B. J. Maslen, Bath 
(Lafontaine Prize). 


After the President had presented the Diplomas, Dr. 
W. G. Alcock, M.V.O., played the Fellowship organ pieces 
selected for the next January examination, 1923, viz. : 

1. Choral Prelude —‘I give to thee farewell’ /. .S. Bach 
2. Toccata and Fugue—‘ The Wanderer ’ 

C. Hubert H. Parry 
Lisst (arr. by E. H. Lemare) 


President and to 


(Fugue only) 

3. * Sposalizio’ 
After cordial votes of thanks to the 
Dr. Alcock, the proceedings terminated. 


We append the Keports of the Examining Boards : 
FELLOWSHIP PAPER-WORK 


The work on the whole has vastly improved, resulting in 
a much larger number of passes. The unsuccessful 
candidates will do well to note the following weaknesses : 

There was a sad lack of style and variety in the 5th species 
of counterpoint ; the use of syncopation in this species was 
often ignored altogether. The modern counterpoint was 
lacking in design, with an uncertainty of tonality. 

The Fugue Subject was a straightforward one, and the 
Answer obvious, but many of the candidates not only answered 
it wrongly, but rambled into remote keys. The four-part 
writing where the fourth voice entered was as usual weak and 
erratic ; it was the cause of several failures. 

The Neapolitan 6th indicated by the melody was seldom 
treated properly, and the chain of harmony in this test was 
not always musicianly. 

In the Composition test there were instances of poor 
settings of the words; the music was not suitable, and in 
some cases did not fit the words. There were evidences of 
very elementary ideas as to vocal part-writing. 

The examiners again exhort the candidates to read the 
questions very carefully before attempting to answer them. 


WALTER PARRATT (Chairman). 
J. Frepk, BRIDGE, 
F. J. ReAb. 


tHE FELLOWSHIP ORGAN-WORK 


It is gratifying to report a better standard than usual in 
the playing of both pieces and tests, especially the extem- 
porization. This is one of the best tests of a candidate’s 
musicianship. The playing of it has improved in form, 
There are still many 
candidates who could be successful if only they would 
control themselves sufficiently to observe the most obvious 
things. Some of these things they overlook in preparing 
their pieces, as for instance the mark 7vanguillamente, 
a 104 in Dvorak’s Légende. This section was more 
often played as a flurried /resfo than at the proper pace ; 
thus its character was entirely altered. Other obvious 
points are those which they overlook in the examination- 
room. Nervousness is no excuse for these. For instance : 

Note lWalues.—The fourth complete bar in the score- 
reading test, though the easiest, was the one most often 
played incorrectly, and numerous candidates failed to get 
pass marks for extemporization because they did not 
correctly read the note-values of the given theme. 

Accidentals.—In the score-reading and sight-reading tests 
the inability of some candidates to carry an accidental in 
their mind through a short bar was past belief, even where 
the omission made the music hideous. 

Key-Signatures and Time-Indications in the Tests. —The 


|examiners have already commented on this at previous 
| examinations, but improvement can still be made. 


E. C. Bairstow (Chairman). 
ALAN GRAY. 


CHARLES MACPHERSON,. 
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ASSOCIATE PAPER-WORK 


Strict Counterfoint.—The four-part example, with the 
third species in the bass, was rarely worked in a satisfactory 
manner, The selection of chords was frequently bad, 
diminished triads in their root positions being introduced in 
several workings. The tonality was often quite vague until 
the final cadence was reached, and there were many 
awkward and unmusical leaps in the individual parts. 

Melody.—In the harmonization of the melody the 
modulation which the melody more than suggested was not 
made. When the under parts were of a free character they 
were not always skilfully introduced and combined. 

Figured Bass.—In many workings the melodic outline 
was angular and unmusical, and insufficient attention was 
paid to the natural progression of the parts of the opening 
chords, which should have been fairly obvious. The figuring 
was not always strictly followed, suspensions and unessential 
notes being occasionally incorrectly interpreted. 

Vodulation.— Some candidates worked this in four parts, 
instead of three as required. The progression to the new 
key was frequently crude and unmusical. 

Fugue.—Many of the answers revealed a considerable 
amount of ignorance of the chief rules dealing with the 
nature of Fugal Answers. 

Questions. —The answers were far from good. Sometimes 
a candidate wrote upon matters which had little relation to 
the question asked, and sometimes it was obvious that he 
had not taken the trouble to read the question with ordinary 
care before answering it 

Frepk. G. Sunn (Chairman). 
STANLEY MARCHANT. 
GEORGE J. BENNETT. 


ASSOCIATE ORGAN-WORK 


Pieces. —The noticeable faults were: Lack of rhythmic 
flow and poor interpretation generally. Attention seemed 
to be concentrated chiefly on accuracy of notes. The 
observance of even when indicated, left much to 
be desired. 

Score-Reading.—There was little appreciation of the right 
pace. Readings were very halting as a rule. The key itself 
was in some instances wrong—E major instead of A major! 

Transposition.—Frequently there was no realisation of 
the key required. Few candidates seemed to look ahead— 
the chords were spelt out as they came. 

Accompanying. —As a rule the sight-reading was 
lamentably weak, especially with regard to time-values 
of the notes. There was little phrasing in the chromatic 
passages, and the feeling for harmony was inaccurate. No 
one could have sung to many of the renderings of this test. 

H. L. BaLrour (Chaztrman), 
E. T. SWEETING,. 
EpGAR T. Cook. 


lem po, 


[A full report of the annual general meeting will appear 
in the September issue of the A/ustcal 7imes. | 


HOMAGE TO DR. JOHN BLOW 


The service, commemoratory of Dr. John Blow, held at 
Westminster Abbey on the evening of July 3, was another 
sign of the willingness of this age to do homage to the old 
masters of music of our race, It was graceful of Mr. Sydney 
H. Nicholson, who now sits at the organ where John Blow was 
from 1668-1679, and 1695-1708, thus to revive public interest 
in his predecessor at the Abbey. A good deal of the music 
has been lately disinterred (three-fourths of Blow’s work is 
still in manuscript), and it was heard with lively respect and 
a pleasure that was enhanced by all the suggestions of the 
scene, and the persistent thought that here were the same 
walls that in the swaggering Restoration days had known 
this music brand-new. 

They were days of frivolity, revolution, and adventure, 
and such a spirit clearly does not make for sublime religious 
art. Blow perhaps caught now and then a reflection of 
the period’s pompous showiness, and certainly was an 
adventurous harmonist, but he had a fund of solid character. 
His music tells us as much; and it is still some way off the 
18th century’s Laodiceanism. 


Blow lived through two or three revolutions, and 
revolutions, unfortunately, never have done music any 
good. It would have been better for Blow’s music and 
ours, if not for Blow and us, if there had been no sharp 
Cromwellian sundering of traditions, and if Charles II. had 
never gone to France. A Restoration musician like Blow 
had had the thread of the golden past cut, and snippets of 
new-fangled foreign fads were offered as the beginning of a 
new fabric. Blow was, we feel, a sturdy mind to have 
contrived any so substantial style amid such upheaval. 
Even so, we observe this style now looking backwards fon 
support, now plunging into anticipations. 

The Magnificat and Nunc dimittis, on July 3, 
were from a Service in F, just printed from a 
British Museum MS., and Mr. Nicholson points, in his 
Short Account of John Blow (Novello, 1s.), to a certain 
sinilarity to the well-known Service by Orlando Gibbons in 
the same key. The first anthem was the imposing and 
typical / deheld and lo, a great multitude, Other anthems 
were Lift up your heads, the singularly touching Save me, 
O God, and a Coronation Anthem (James II.), Zet 7%) 
hand be strengthened (just printed for the first time), which 
is of a most decisively assured style and fresh dignity. The 
motet, Sa/vator Mundi, Mr. Nicholson well calls ‘a striking 
example of Blow’s originality and daring harmonic experi- 
ments.’ It has been edited by Dr. R. R. Terry from a 
MS. at Christ Church, Oxford. 

The service was rendered by Mr. Nicholson’s ‘ special ’ 
Westminster Choir and the British Symphony Orchestra. 

Cc. 





THE GREGORIAN ASSOCIATION 


The fifty-second anniversary of the Association was kept 
}on June 29, At the morning service, held at St. John’s, 
| Red Lion Square, acarefully trained choir of twenty voices 
provided a finished reading of the Afissa de Anzelis, 
according to the authentic version of the Vatican Gradual. 
In the evening a choir of seven hundred voices gathered 
| under the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral for the annual 
| Festival service. A vast congregation filled the nave and 
| transepts, and overflowed on to the screens at the east end of 
|the building. The singing of the choir was marked by 
| its flexibility and ready response to the indications of the 
|conductor, Captain Burgess. The austerity of the 
| Gregorian chant was relieved by the verses in fa/so-bordoni 
|sung during the A/agnificat and Nunc dimittis. These 
were the work of Soriano and Vittoria. A_ pleasing 
contrast was heard in the Motet Sacerdotes Domini of 
William Byrd. This simple, manly piece of Tudor 
Church music was sung in a measured and straightforward 
manner, and was all too short. The Archdeacon of London 
was the preacher, and the service concluded with a pro- 
| cession round the Cathedral. Before and after the service, 
|Mr. B. Herrick Edwards, organist of the Association, 
played the following organ music: A/d/egretto Grazioso 
and Allegro Marziale, Frank Bridge; In-Voluntary in C, 
Postlude on J/artyrs, and Postlude on London New, 
Harvey Grace; Grand Cheur on the fourth Gregorian 
Tone, Wolstenholme ; Postlude on Cum /Judbilo, Sewell. 





Mr. S. Royle Shore gave a course of three lectures on 
‘Practical Plainchant’ at University College, Reading, on 
May 30, June 6, and June 13, Mr. Gustav Holst being in 
the chair. The lecturer ended with a strong appeal to the 
authorities of the College on behalf of the study of 
ecclesiastical music in all its branches. He pointed out 
that plainchant had been ignored by practically all our great 
teaching institutions, despite the influence of its rhythm and 
tonality on modern composers. 


THE ORGAN 

As is usual with this admirable quarterly the current 
(July) issue is very strong in the matter of illustrations. 
There is a fine page plate of the North case of the St. 
Paul’s Cathedral organ, a drawing of the East Front of the 
instrument as it was from 1697 to 1826, and a page plate of 
the present keyboard. There are also illustrations of the 
Schulze organ at Armley, the new instrument at King’s 
Hall, Blackburn, and a portrait of Marcel Dupré. What 
an album of organs and organ-cases one will be able to 
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compile from this magazine in a year ortwo! The writers 
in the present number include the Rev. Andrew Freeman 
(‘ The Organs of St. Paul’s Cathedral’), Dr. G. A. Audsley 
(‘ The Audsley System of Stop Control’), Dr. T. E. Pearson 
(‘The Schulze organ at St. Bartholomew’s, Armley’), 
John Matthews (a commonsensible article on the playing of 
Bach), J. Stuart Archer (‘ Marcel Dupré’) Dr. A. Eaglefield 
Hull (‘Some English Organ Tutors’), C. F. Abdy Williams 
(‘The Positive’), &c. Specifications, reviews, and corre- 
spondence, make up a journal that, being read, becomes a 
part of one’s library. 


WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL ORGAN 


The main part of the Great, Swell, and Pedal organs 
have been completed recently, and were opened on Sunday, 
July 2—the day known as ‘Verdun Sunday’—by Marcel 
Dupré, who played at the High Mass, and gave a recital, 
being heard again at a second recital on the following day. 
Absence from London prevented us from being present. 
We hope to take an early opportunity for hearing the new 
instrument. Meanwhile we are glad to hear a good report 
of the part so far available. A complete specification and a 
description of the organ, written by Mr. J. Stuart Archer, 
appeared in the .l/ustcal 7imes for May, 1921. 


WHITEHAVEN RURIDECANAL CHOIR FESTIVAL 


The annua! Festival was held at St. Bees’ Priory Church 
on July 7, when choirs representing various parts of the 
Deanery combined forces. The Magnificat and Nun 
dimittis were sung to Calkin in B flat, and the anthem 
was Elvey’s Praise the Lord. Mr. F. J. Livesey, who has 
done much to enhance the standard of Church music at the 
Priory Church and also in the district, was at the organ. 
A large congregation attended, and the service was much 
appreciated. 


NATIONAL UNION OF ORGANISTS 


The Quarterly Record announces the arrangements for the 
Congress to b2 held at Glasgow on September 12, 13, and 14. 
There is an inviting list of fixtures, apart from the meetings 
and dinner—e.g., a recital by Mr. Herbert Walton in the 
Cathedral, a sail through the Kyles of Bute to Arran, a 
smoking concert, a motor drive round the city, and visits to 
places of interest. Inquiries concerning the Congress 
should be addressed to Mr. Councillor Brook, hon, 
secretary, N.U.O., 19, Berners Street, W.-I. 


The Festival of the Three Choirs of Winchester, 
Chichester, and Salisbury Cathedrals took place at 
Winchester on July 13. The Evening Canticles were sung 
to Stanford in C, and the anthems were Prendergast’s 
Come unto Him (sung in memoriam John Vaughan, Canon 
of Winchester, who died on July t1), Adrian Batten’s 
Lord, we beseech Thee, Gibbons’s Hosanna to the Son of 
David, Wesley’s Thou wilt keep him, and Vaughan 
Williams’s Lord, Thou hast been our refuge. Organ music 
was played by Dr. W. G. Alcock (Harwood’s Reguiem 
Eternam, and Sonata in C sharp minor), Mr. Arnold 
Goldsbrough (Bach’s Prelude in C, 9-8), Mr. Cuthbert 
Osmond (Parry’s Prelude on Christe, Redemptor omnium, 
and Stanford’s Prelude on Gibbons’s Sozg 22), and Mr. P. 
Dore (Introduction and Fugue from Reubke’s Sonata). 
Dr. William Prendergast conducted, and Miss Hilda Bird, 
assistant-organist at Winchester, accompanied. 


Dr. Crotch, the first Principal of the Royal Academy of 
Music (we can’t get away from the R.A.M. these days !) 
was buried at Bishop’s Hull, Taunton, the spot being 
marked by a stone erected by the professors of the 
institution. Wherefore the Centenary was observed at 
Bishop’s Hull Parish Church on July 16, when all the 
chants for the day were by Crotch, his anthem, Be Peace on 
earth, was sung, the organist, Mr. C. E. Juleff, played 
voluntaries on themes by Crotch, and the vicar made 
suitable references from the pulpit. 





A War Memorial organ was dedicated at Leighton 
Buzzard Wesleyan Church on June 29, Mr. Fred Gostelow 
giving a recital. His programme included Faulkes’s Over- 
ture in E flat, Bach’s Fugue in D, Guilmant’s Funeral 
March and Hymn of Seraphs, Driftfield’s Toccata in F minor, 
and Chopin’s Funeral March. The organ was built by the 
Sweetland Organ Co., Bath. 


Dr. E. C. Bairstow gave a recital of English organ music, 
at York Minster, on June 27, playing Stanford’s Fantasia 


and Toccata, Harwood’s Aeguiem 7:ternam, Frank 
Bridge’s Andantino, Vaughan Williams’s Prelude on 
Rhosymedre, Macpherson’s’ Fantasy- Prelude, Samuel 


Wesley’s Prelude and Air, and S, S. Wesley’s Choral Song 


j} and Fugue. 


Mr. Harry Wall, on leaving St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
to take up another appointment, has been presented with a 
handsome bookcase and address from the congregation, and 
a mounted walking-stick and umbrella from the choir, as 
tokens of their appreciation of his seventeen years’ work as 
organist and choirmaster. 


Mendelssohn’s Psalm 13, ‘ Lord, how long wilt Thou 
forget me?’ was sung at High Pavement Chapel on 
June 25, under the direction of Mr. C. Blyton Dobson. 
Madame Dorothy Trueman was the soloist. 


The Staffordshire Sen/ine/ announces that the University 
of Edinburgh is about to confer the degree, of Mus. Doc., 
honorts causa, on Mr. Alfred Hollins. 

ORGAN RECITALS 


Dr. H. G. Ley, Exeter Cathedral—Overture to ‘Orlando,’ 
Handel ; Toccata-Prelude on ‘ Pange Lingua,’ Bazrstow ; 
Fantasia in F minor, ./ocar¢ ; Fantasia on ‘ St. Anne’s,’ 
Parry. 

Mr. John Pullein, St. Mary’s Cathedral, Glasgow—Chaconne, 
Purcell; Variations on ‘Gala Water,’ Stvart Archer ; 
Toccata, Rhetnberger ; Prelude and Fugue in D minor, 
Bach. 

Mr. Richard B. Hamilton, Ail Saints’, Hoole—Sonata 
No. 3, Alendelssohn ; Barcarolle, Sterndale Bennett ; 
Preludes on ‘ Rockingham ’ and ‘ Melcombe,’ /avry. 

Mr. Ambrose P. Porter, St. Matthias’, Richmond—Choral 





No. 2 and Prelude, Fugue, and Variation, /yvanck ; 
*Resurgam,’ Harvey Grace; ‘(Que la Lumiere soit,’ 
Doyen. 


Mr. H. C. Warrilow, National Institute for the Blind— 
Introduction and Fugue (Sonata in G minor), J/erkel ; 
Festival Toccata, [Wolstenholme ; Overture, ‘ Ruy Blas,’ 
Mendelssohn ; Overture in C, Hollins. 

Mr. Harold Helman, King’s Hall, Stoke-on-Trent— 
Third and fourth movements of ‘Scheherazade,’ 
Rimsky-Korsakov ; Méditation, Hage ; Rhapsody, Harvey 
Grace ; Sarabande, Bourrée, and Prelude on ‘ Come now, 
Saviour of the Gentiles,’ Bach. 

Mr. B. D. Hylton Stewart, All Saints’, Hertford—Sonata 
in F sharp, Ahetnberger ; Theme with Variations, Vod/e ; 
Prelude and Fugue in C minor, Bach, 

Mr. Louis H. Torr, St. Laurence, Southampton— 
Andantino, Franch ; March in E flat, Sa/omé ; Fugue in 
G minor, Bach. 

Mr. C. F. Waters, St. Saviour’s, Croydon—Fantasia and 
Fugue in G minor, Bach; Preludio (Sonata in C), 
Rheinberger ; Prelude in E flat, Bach ; Choral Melody, 
Waters ; Overture, ‘ Egmont.’ 

Mr. John Connell, Johannesburg Town Hall—Preiude to 
*Gerontius’; Concert Overture in C, Ho//7ns ; Sonata in 
F sharp, RXhetnberger; Toccata in F, Widor; The 
‘Schenley’ Overture, Zemare; Marche Pontificale, 
Widor. 

Mr. H. S. Middleton, Truro Cathedral—Prelude and Fugue 
in A flat, Macpherson; Prelude in G minor, Nodle ; 
Rhapsody, Harvey Grace; Pan, Harwood. 


Miss Molly Sims, St. Vedast Foster, E.C.—Five-part 
Fantasia, Kyrie, Bach; Fantasia Toccata, Stanford ; 
Postlude, Gade; Lamentation, Gwui/mant; ‘ Angel’s 


Farewell’ from ‘ Gerontius.’ 

The Rev. E. H. Melling, Llanidloes Parish Church— 
Prelude in B minor, Sach; Invocation and Grand 
Choeur, Gutl/mant ; Nocturne, -I/el/ing. 
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Mr. H. J. Timothy, St. Vedast Foster, E.C.—Prelude and 
Fugue in C minor, Afendelssohn; Two Romances, 
Henselt ; Romance, £/gar. 

Mr. James 
Prelude I 
Postlude 


yy 
OWLS ; 


astorale, //afounor ; Rhapsody No. 2, 
on the ‘Old tooth,’ Harvey Grace ; Introduction 


to Act 2 of * Dylan,’ Ho/brooke. 

Mr. H. Cyril Robinson, St. Mary’s, Haverfordwest— 
Prelude and Fugue in C minor, Aach; Allegretto, 
Wolstenholme ; Toccata, @’ Evry. 

Mr. A. Yould, Wokingham Parish Church—Soliloquy 


(Sonata No. 2), Zyvow ; Fantasia and 
Bach ; March, * Ariane,’ Gui/mant. 

Mr. Bertram Hollins, Crystal Palace—Fugue in D, Aachk ; 
Caprice, Gui/mant ; Con moto maestoso, Bertram Hollin 
Finale (Symphony No. 1), / Zerme. 

APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. G. F. Austin, organist and choirmaster, St. Paul’s, 
Petersburg, Virginia. e 

Mr. Harry Wall, organist and choirmaster, St. Matthew’s, 
West Kensington. 


Chamber Music for Amateurs 


Under thi 
ts by 
with other p 


heading we insert, free of charge, announce- 


meni amateur chamber musicians who wish to get into 


touch layers. 

Young violinist wishes to meet good accompanist (lady or 
gentleman) with view to mutual practice. Lewisham.— 
W. Y., c/o M. THompson, 8/9, Talbot Court, E.C.3. 

Hammersmith Orchestral Society. Advanced amateurs (all 
instruments, strings and wind) desirous of gaining 
experience with a symphony orchestra playing the best 
classical and modern music are invited to apply for 
membership. Rehearsals begin September 14. Hon, 
Src., 20, Castelnau Gardens, Barnes, S. W. 13, 

Violist would like to join quartet, &c., in S.W. district. 
Address, ‘ Vio.a,’ 6, Hauberk Road, S.W. 11. 

Accompanist, experienced, moderate sight-reader, offers his 
services to an amateur or P.S.A. Orchestra.—‘ Rex,’ 
4H, Halton Mansions, Canonbury, N.1. 

Young gentleman (pianist) is desirous of meeting ‘cellist 
(lady or gentleman) for mutual practice at Bristol. Clifton 
district preferred. A love of classics a s’ne gua non.,- 
Write, R. A., c/o Musical Times, 

Pianist (gentleman) desires to meet a violinist and ‘cellist 
(either sex) for mutual practice.—H. C. LIGHTEN, 5, 
Churston Avenue, Upton Manor, E. 

Keen lovers of music are cordially invited to join the East 
London Orchestral and Choral Society. Patrons: Madame 
Elsa Stralia, the Mayor of Stepney, Isador Epstein, 
Esq., &c.—For full particulars please write SECRETARY, 
E. L. O. S., 98, Whitechapel Road, London, E.1. 

Wanted for trio, ‘cellist for mutual practice, standard, 
Beethoven, Gade, Hurlstone trios. —Apply Sec., 
17, Curzon Street, Wolverhampton. Also members 
wanted for new Y.M.C.A. amateur orchestra.—Apply, 
Y.M.C.A., Lichfield Street, Wolverhampton, or above 
address. 

Pianist (twenty) would like to meet instrumentalist (male) 
for mutual practice. Pendleton district, Manchester.— 
H. B., c/o Alusical Times. 

Young soprano and bass-baritone anxious to meet contralto 
and tenor for studying four-part songs, Xc. North 
London preferred.—W. E. Wuitr, A.R.C.M., 2, York 
Terrace, Cedar Estate, Enfield. 

Gentlemen wanted to join mixed octet for unaccompanied 
music at mid-day recitals in City. —ErNEst W. Perrit, 
St. Lawrence Jewry, Gresham Street, E.C.2. 

Amateur instrumentalists, strings and wind, required for 
West London Co-Operative Orchestra. Rehearsals 
resumed September 2. Apply to Hon. Sec., Mr. C. 
MATHIE, Micklethwaite Koad, Fulham, S.W. 6. 


29 
32; 


Lady pianist wishes to hear of good musical society for 
coming season (London 
Vusical Times. 


or near Richmond).—E. L., 


c'o 





M. Preston, St. George’s, Newcastle-on-Tyne— | 


Fugue in C minor, | 


| Wanted, violinist and clarinettist, amateurs, with view to 

small dance orchestra. F. DONALDSON, 59, Arica Road, 

| S.E.4. 

Pianist (good) would like to meet two violinists, ’cello, and 
viola for mutual practice. Acton district.—C. W. C., 
14, Milton Road, Acton, W. 3. 

| Amateur instrumentalists, all parts, are cordially invited to 
join the Cross Gates (Leeds) Wesleyan P.S. A. Orchestra. 
Rehearsals at Cross Gates Wesleyan Church on Mondays, 
at 8 p.m.—Applications for membership to F. W. P., 
15, Chestnut Avenue, Cross Gates, Leeds. 

Young violinist (lady) wishes to meet good accompanist 
with view to mutual practice.— D. L., 37, Bagshot Road, 
Bush Hill Park, Enfield. 

Young vocalist would like to meet pianist for mutual 
practice, also a vocalist (lady or gentleman). S.E. 

| district preferred. And would like to join a musical 

| society in London.—C. B., 34, Rockbourne Road, 

| Forest Hill, S.E.23. 

Violinist (gentleman) would like to meet pianist for mutual 
practice one or two evenings weekly (Wallington, Sutton, 
or Croydon districts). Must be enthusiastic; same sex. 
Large library of dance, musical comedy, and light music. 
—F. PRipprEy, 34, Manor Road, Wallington, Surrey. 

Violinist (lady), still studying, would like to meet pianist for 
mutual practice, with a view to playing at concerts, Xc. ; 
or would join amateur orchestra. Knowle, near 
Birmingham.—F AirkFAX, c/o .lusical Times. 


[Will C. M. M. kindly send her address? It has been 


mislaid, and letters await her. —Ev., ./. 7.] 


Uctters to the Editor 


TRINITY COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS IN 


Sik,—I have spent some years in Calcutta as organist of 
lthe Cathedral, and therefore feel that I am justified in 
expressing an opinion on the letters from Mrs. Everett and 
Dr. Horner on the Trinity College examinations. The 
examinations themselves appear to me to be excellent ; and 
they are admirably conducted by examiners of high 
reputation. But I am quite certain that the wholesale and 
indiscriminate examination by a College at home of pupils at 
centres abroad (or at any rate at Calcutta) is not only not of 
| educational value, but is definitely detrimental to any real 
| musical advance in the centre. When I was a teacher at 
Calcutta almost every pupil I had was simply obsessed with 
the idea of passing a Trinity College examination. The 
examinations became to me a sort of dreary hill of Parnassus 
up which I had to conduct young ladies with weariness and 
pain till I left them at the summit enveloped, as it were, in 
the full glory of the Licentiate halo. During this mountaineer- 
ing feat one’s eyes could scarcely ever stray from the path, 
one could never pause to look at the view, to envisage 
distant valleys, mountains, or plains, because there was not 
time. Besides, it was not business. Business was to get to 
the top of the hill in the shortest possible time. Once at 
the summit the pupil herself became a licensed guide to the 
mountain, and henceforth she could conduct others up the 
| same path. In short, the examinations were an excellent 
stimulus to endeavour ; but they took the very soul out of 
music. We can hardly blame Trinity College of Music 
for this state of things. If people clamour for examinations 
(and having once been bitten by the examination virus, they 
do) then it is only to be expected that the demand should be 
met, and I think that Trinity College meets it with a good 
brand. 

but my sympathies do go out to Mrs, Everett and her 
little band of talented musicians at the Calcutta School of 
Music who, in the face of many difficulties, are fighting the 
battle for music in an unmusical city, and also, be it 
remembered, in a temperature which is somewhere about 
| ninety degrees in the shade for a large part of the year. 
| They are introducing a real atmosphere of music into the 
| city by organizing chamber concerts, running an orchestra, 
giving lectures, and generally showing themselves to be a 
live body of musicians. Completely out of touch with them 
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are the numerous holders of the Trinity College diploma, 
who, teaching on the narrowest and most uninspired lines, 
are able to attract to themselves pupils, and often really 
musical pupils, by holding out the bait of a Trinity College 
diploma. 

It cannot be too strongly stressed that there are in 
Calcutta and other large Indian cities hundreds of children 
domiciled in the country who ought to have the same 
opportunities for learning music as have English children, 
but who, through lack of proper teaching are really 
musically starved. Stereotyped examinations with diplomas 
attached to them only tend to increase the number of 
inferior teachers. Enthusiastic local efforts on the right 
lines should, in time, increase the number of good ones.— 
Yours, Xe., Hrearucore D. SrarTHaM. 

St. Michael’s College. 

Tenbury. 
July, 12, iy22 
‘THE BALLAD IN AMERICA’ 

Str,—Mr. Sorabji evades the point of my reply to 
his criticism of American ballads and song recitals. My 
contention was, and is, that he made a bad mistake in 
referring to Charles Wakefield Cadman, distinguished 
living American composer, as a ballad-monger. Mr. Sorabji 
should have noticed that I did not defend the songs of 
Carrie Jacobs-Bond or any other composer of cheap, 
sentimental music. I consider Mr. Sorabji to be a 
composer of serious intent, whether I agree with all of his 
music or not, and I could only surmise that his low 
estimation of Charles Wakefield Cadman was caused by 
either insufficient acquaintance with this composer’s works 
or mere prejudice against American musical affairs. 
Cadman’s three most popular songs, / Aeara 7hrush at Eve, 
At Dawning, and From the Land of the Sky-hlue Water, 
are pure, and free from the commonplace, and I can only 
ask Musical Times readers to test this for themselves. The 
songs are obtainable in London, and there are McCormack 
and Alma Gluck gramophone records of them.—Yours, Xc., 

56, Mayall Road, JOHN FIELDER PorTE. 

Herne Hill, S, EF. 24. 
July 16, 1922, 


*‘LEIPSIC’ OR *LEIPZIG’*? 

Sir,—I note with satisfaction that in the account of the 
Handel Festival at Halle your correspondent makes use of 
the English spelling of the neighbouring city, celebrated 
through J. S. Bach. The spelling of this name in the 
German form of ‘ Leipzig’ in English newspapers or books 
has always struck me as savouring of affectation. ‘ Leipsic’ 
has been established for centuries as the English spelling. 
It is used by both Burney and Hawkins (1773-76): it is so 
spelled in the anonymous musical’ Dictionary of 1827 ; 
Fliigel’s Worterbuch, 1879, gives it as the English form of 
Leipzig, and it is thus used in Baedeker’s Guides. The 
last two books, by the way, are published in the town itself, 
and their editors ‘ought to know’! 

To be consistent we should nationalise all foreign names 
when writing of the places in English script. Thus we 
should use Koeln, Hannover, Braunschweig, for Cologne, 
Hanover, Brunswick : Genova, Livorno, Napoli, for Genoa, 
Leghorn, Naples. We should expect the French to give 
up their Douvres, Londres, the Italians their Parigi, 
Marsilia, Londra, Lipsia (Leipzig). 

A small matter, perhaps; but I have a craze for 
preserving the English language so far as_possible.— 
Yours, Xc., C. F. Appy WI!LLIAMs. 

South Mead, Milford, 

Lymington. 


“OUR DECADENCE’ 

S1r,—I am a constant reader of your journal, and have 
perused with considerable interest, but some _ bewilder- 
ment, Mr. Rutland Boughton’s article in your July issue on 
“Our Decadence.’ As a non-musician, but a sincere lover 
of the art, I must confess, with all respect, that I am 
unable to follow Mr. Boughton’s reasoning in the ninth 
paragraph of his article, particularly the concluding 
sentences. He says: 








* Now I firmly believe that the spirit informing the 
music of Beethoven is, work for work, a greater spirit 
than that which informs the music of Mozart. But it 
is the spirit of passion, egoism, rebellion, and severance ; 
and it tends to dissolution even in its creativeness.’ 

Ilow can music which exhibits the bad qualities just 
named be greater than music which is, admittedly, free 
from such blemishes? Mr. Boughton believes that music 
went astray after Mozart’s death, and that the present cult of 
cacophony and the ultra-modern movement, headed by 
Stravinsky, owe their existence to the bad example set by 
that misdirected genius, Beethoven! Now, if I am not 
mistaken, it is just Stravinsky and his followers who utterly 
repudiate Beethoven’s methods, asserting that he wrote no 
music ; they would relegate all his works to the lumber-room, 
avowing themselves worshippers of Mozart! Possibly, 
like many professing Christians, their faith does not always 
appear to conform to their practice. 

I possess a little book on Beethoven’s works by a 
distinguished English professor of music, who doubtless 
knows what he is writing about and has studied his subject 
critically. In the final chapter, entitled * Beethoven’s Music 
as a Whole’ he says : 

‘Like all great creators, Beethoven came not to 
destroy but to fulfil: in what one might call the legal 
sense of the words, he neither abandoned nor invented 
anything. . But with all this access of feeling 
Beethoven preserved throughout his life the sense of 
the supreme importance of form—not as meaning mere 
mechanism, but rather that balanced unity of design 
without which all artistic expression of emotion is but 
aimless and wasted hysteria.’ 


The same writer also alludes to the ‘ formal perfection’ 
of this composer’s works. In my opinion, this point 
of view is diametrically opposed to Mr. Rutland Boughton’s 
conception of Beethoven’s art, hence I am frankly puzzled. 
Speaking personally (and I do not think mine is an isolated 
case), I never come away after hearing a genuinely great 
work of Beethoven’s finely performed without feeling 
mentally refreshed and invigorated, or without a deepened 
conviction that there is indeed a ‘ Divinity that doth shape 
our ends.” Mr. Boughton asserts that Beethoven’s music 
is passionate from the outset. If it is admitted that 
Beethoven, like Shakespeare, held the mirror up to Nature 
and Man, then the reflection should be a true and 
faithful one. Passion exists side by side with other nobler 
and more spiritual qualities, in its due proportion. I am 
thus constrained to think that any decadence in modern 
music may be traceable not so much to a master of the past, 
but rather to the present influences of our materialistic and 
machine-ridden age.—Yours, Xc., 


Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
July 17, 1922. 


* PERPLEXED,’ 


Sir,—It must have surprised other readers beside 
myself to read in Mr. Rutland Boughtun’s article on ‘Our 
Decadence ’ in your last issue, the statement that Beethoven 
sought self-expression rather than the service of art ; and 
this made, seemingly, an adverse criticism. We had 
thought that self-expression through the medium of art, and 
the service of art, were synonymous, and that a man might 
be a good craftsman and have excellent taste, but if his 
work did not express some part—if not the whole—of 
himself, it could hardly be called good art. 

The question arises, ‘What is the self?’ It is difficult to 
answer, but as soon as we consider the matter we see that 
the self must be much more complex than is ordinarily 
assumed. There seem to be various levels of consciousness, 
some of which are exclusively individual, others not so, but 
ever-widening as we penetrate further, till at length is 
reached by some few that region where all limits seem to 
have been passed—the self is felt to be limitless, and 
universal con-ciou-ness is attained. 

Now, apart from matters of form, a work of art is good 
if it is the genuine expression of even the most individual 
or the most superficial part of a human being; but it is not 


great unless it expres-es something in him deeper, more 


comprehensive, than that. The swfreme works of art, and 
they are but few, express the universal element in man. 
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Most musicians, I should think, would agree that 
Beethoven produced works that could be placed respectively 
in these three categories—the good, the great, and the 
supreme.— Yours, Xc., ARTHUR PHILLIPS, 
Harrow Road, W.2 
July 7, 1922. 


21c, 


THE THREE CHOIRS FESTIVAL 


Sir,—The pleasures of ‘ grangerising’ have appealed to | 
collectors in every walk of life, and though anathema to | 


lovers of books there is no dispute that a work which lends 


itself to extra illustration is made remarkably interesting | 
through the addition of prints, documents, autograph | 
letters, and other matter which may relate to the subject | 
concerned. Among such collectors was the late A. M. | 
Broadley, who spared no pains in time or money in extra- 
illustrating books which interested him ; and his library, | 
when dispersed a few years since, bore witness to the energy | 
with which this had been pursued. Among the books thus | 
treated was 7he Origin and Progress of the Meeting of the | 
Three Choirs, the edition by Mr. C. Lee Williams and | 
Mr. H. Godwin Chance, published in 1895, being selected. | 
\s the result of some years of labour this single volume | 
was extended to twelve by the addition of over eleven | 
hundred portraits, engravings of musical and topographical | 
interest, autograph letters, original music, programmes, and 1 
much other matter relating to the music meetings which it | 
would be practically impossible to gather again. 

A. M. Broadley had more than a passing interest in the | 
Festivals, for he was a great-great-grandson of Dr. William 
Hayes, the musician, who was born at Gloucester and did 
so much for music in the city of Oxford. For thirty years | 
Hayes was closely associated with the Gloucester meeting, 
conducting there on several occasions. In a_ specially | 
printed introduction to these volumes Broadley sets out 
the chief facts of the career of Dr. Hayes and of his three | 
sons—Thomas, Philip, and William—two of whom achieved | 
fame in the musical world. It was the relationship to his 
distinguished ancestor that led Broadley to form the 
collection, which at the sale of his library in December, 1917, 
was acquired for the Gloucester Public Library through 
the generosity of a good friend, Alderman Edwin Lea. 

It is impossible to do more than give a general idea of the 
great interest of these volumes. The aim of the collector 
was to insert a portrait or print of the singers, composers, 
and places referred to in the text, and he was singularly 
successful in adding autograph letters from a large number 
of distinguished musicians and others who are mentioned. 
There are engravings of Gloucester, Hereford, and| 
Worcester, the homes of these meetings; of Oxford for the 
association with William Hayes, who became organist at | 
Magdalen College and was in great measure responsible for 
the establishment of the Music Room there; and of | 
Cheltenham, Exeter, Malvern, and of London theatres, | 
with which some of those who took part in the Festivals 
were connected. 

Portraits are naturally the more numerous. They include 
many good engravings, some in mezzo-tint, as well as photo- 
graphs of performers and others long since passed away, 
and of others still living. Among names selected at hazard 
are those of Dr. Boyce, Dr. Burney, Charles Wesley, 
Handel, Gounod, Jenny Lind, Philip Bisse, John Braham, 
Madame Catalini, Mozart, Purcell, Rossini, Dr. Croft, 
Philip and William Hayes, Maria Linley, and Francois 
Cramer. } 

The autograph letters number nearly three hundred, and | 
include those of Philip Hayes (to Dr. Arnold), Jenny Lind, 
Thomas Linley, the composer (to Sheridan), Mario, the 
vocalist; and others on various matters written by 
Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, John Braham, Charles Burney, 
Cherubini, William Crotch, Mrs. Delany, Grisi, Mary 
Linley (mother of Mrs. Sheridan), Sir George Smart, and | 
Charles and Samuel Wesley. One written by George III. | 
from Cheltenham, and referring to his attendance at the 
Worcester Festival of 1784, is appended : 








‘Cheltenham, August 4th, 1784. 
“My Dearest Soruta,—The account this Day of 
Mary is so charming that it has quite put me into 


| 


|and Chapter, 
| Parry in Gloucester Cathedral shall be unveiled during the 


Spirits and prepared me for going to-morrow after 
Dinner to Worcester, where I shall remain till friday 
Evening that I may attend the three Mornings at the 
Cathedral the Musick of my Admiration Handel. 

* Yesterday Evening Lady Reed with all her Curtsies 
left this place but not without inviting Your Gentleman 
to come as Connoisseur to visit her Mackaws, Parrots, 
and Parroqueets. Tell Gooly that she is not forgot for 
Sestini’s Songs are played in honour of her on the 
walks and Dear Mr. Hunt enquired very kindly of the 
Colonel after Her. 

‘I ever remain, 
“My Dearest Sophia, 
‘Your most affectionate Father, 
“GEORGE R, 

*P.S.—It is not right to tell stories out of Schools 
or I could mention that the Gentleman is the admira- 
tion of all the Ladies and that on the walks He is ever 
talking to some Lady or other not known by those who 
have been here some time, indeed I believe the 
Knowledge of His coming has brought them from all 
parts of the Island.’ 


Among the original documents are some of early date. 
One is a bill in the autograph of Dr. Blow for expenses of 
| the choristers of the Chapel Royal attending the funeral of 


Queen Mary II., in 1695 : 


‘February, 1694-5. For ye Funerall of her late 
Matie., Dr. John Blow, Master of ye Children of his 
Maties. Chapple craves allowance (vizt.)— 

For ye Tenn Children of his Maties. 
Chapple.—For 60 pairs of waxt 
leather shooes att 3s. 6d. p. pair 

For Ralph Allison, John Pennington, 

Alexr. Gerrard, 3 Chapple Boys gone 

of—For 6 pr. of shooes at 45. 6d. p. 

pair ‘ oe ese ws OF Fe 

For John “Webb, his “Maties, Towle 
Keeper—For 2 pr. of of wax leather 
shooes at 4s. 6d. p. pr. wi O 9s.’ 


£10 10s, 


One of the volumes contains much a concerning 
William and Philip Hayes, with biographical notes, copies 
of compositions, views of places with which they were 
connected, and records of gatherings of their descendants, 
arranged by Broadley. The note now made presents 
only a very slight survey of the richness of this book, the 
possession of which is a matter for congratulation to all 


| interested in the History of the Three Choirs. —Yours, &c., 


ROLAND AUSTIN 
(Librarian, Public Library, Gloucester). 


Gloucester. 
July 10, 1922. 


PARRY MEMORIAL FUND 


S1r,—It has been decided, with the consent of the Dean 
that the tablet to the memory of Sir Hubert 


forthcoming musical Festival. It will take place on 
Wednesday, September ©, at 3.45 p.m., in the course of the 
Festival performance. Lord Gladstone has kindly under- 
taken to unveil the memorial, and Dr. Herbert Brewer 
informs me that he has revised the afternoon programme as 
follows : 


2.30 p.m. : (1) Symphony in D Brahms 
(2) Ne w Work Bantock 
(3) Motet ‘ Bach 

Unveiling of the Tablet, with short address 


by Lord Gladstone 
(4) ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens’ ‘arry 


Sir Hugh Allen, at the request of Dr. Brewer, has 
consented to conduct Sir Hubert Parry’s work. 

The erection and unveiling of this tablet completes the 
first part of the Memorial represented by this Fund, The 
committee has further undertaken the publication of the 
score of Parry’s last Symphony, ‘1912,’ which is to be 
performed at the Leeds Festival in October, and also pro- 
poses to found a Scholarship for a chorister in Gloucester 
Cathedral similar to that recently founded as a memorial to 


Dr. Charles Lloyd. The Parry Memorial Fund is not yet 
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closed, and I shall be grateful if those who intend subscribing 
but have not yet done so will send me their subscriptions 
before the end of August.—Yours, Xc., 
NorAH DAWNAY 
(Hon. Treasurer Parry Memorial Fund), 

12, Cheltenham Terrace, S.W.3. 

July 18, 1922. 
‘INSTRUMENTATION: SOME STRANGE 
SURVIVALS’ 

S1k,—Wagner’s method of writing his horn parts is not 
to be admired, but the statement in the late Mr. Daubeny’s 
interesting article in your July issue that ‘ Wagner’s 
crook changes are impossible to accept seriously’ calls for 
some qualification. As Richter said, Wagner never under- 
stood the valve horn; and, indeed, generally he displayed 
a lofty contempt for the mechanism of the individual 
instruments. But he was not quite a duffer at instrumenta- 
tion. When he changed the key of his horns and trumpets 
he very seldom intended a change of crook. In a long note 
to Zristan he explains his ideas as regards the horns. He 
assumed that his players would use horns in E along with 
those in F, and would transpose into one or other of these 
keys passages written in other keys. Should the cornists, 
however, prefer other crooks, they were at liberty to use 
them, provided always that they arranged that notes marked 
with a + be taken as c/osed notes. Unfortunately, few 
appear to have digested Wagner’s directions, because so 
often in performances of the opera we hear these notes with 
a + above given as both closed and drassy, which is the 
meaning attached to the in Zhe Mastersingers and 
The Ring. In 7ristan the + means simply a closed note, 
and nothing more. 


Wagner was always anxious to make his scores easy for | 


the reader. To that end he varied the order of his 
instruments. For instance, the cor Anglais, when serving as 
a third or fourth oboe, is written immediately below the 
oboes and above the clarinets. At other times it is written 
below the latter instruments. In Act I of Steg/ried the 
first violoncellos are placed above the violas—and so on, 
(In the miniature score of 7%7s¢an this varying order has 
been abolished completely, and in those of 7#e Asng it has 
of necessity been slightly modified.) Wagner altered the 
keys of his tubas in the last three numbers of Zhe Ring 
for the convenience of the score-reader, the keys remaining 
—as in The Rhinegold—in the separate parts, and there is 
no doubt that his peculiar method of noting his horns and 
trumpets was with the same object. Rightly or wrongly, 
he fancied that the part was easier to read, was more 
horn-like and more ‘clean,’ as Strauss says, when noted 


in D, thus : 
=S=rS 








than if noted in G, the key marked at the head of the 
Introduction : 








but he certainly never imagined any change of crooé. 

The earliest orchestral example of this sudden change of 
key that I know is in Donizetti’s Za Favorita, where, on 
page 258, the valve trumpets are in C for bar 6, and, 
without any rest, in A,for bar 7. It is not without interest 
to recall that Wagner arranged Za Favorita for pianoforte. 

Mr. Daubeny found an excuse for the distribution of the 
horns in 7Zannhduser—two natural and two valve—in that 
it was nearly eighty years ago. But the same combination 
was used by many French composers till about the end of 
last century. Saint-Saéns has this disposition in Samson 
(1877) and in his C minor Symphony (1886), and doubtless 
in later works. It is not generally realised how long the 
French clung to the natural horn, with its greater powers of 
slurring and its more human appeal. Even the text-books 
seem ignorant of the fact that Gounod’s Faust and Bizet’s 
Carmen and L’Arléstenne were written for four natural 
horns. —Yours, &c., Tom S. Worron. 

St. Leonards, Judy 1, 1922. 





*‘ PLAYER-PIANO PROJECTS’ 

Sir,—I was greatly encouraged by the long and soberly 
approving account of my invention in the A/usical 7imes of 
May from the pen of Mr. Rorke (whose big little book is 
becoming known in America). ‘ Praise from Sir Hubert!’ 
May I reply to the reviewer’s doubts as to one or two aspects 
of a practical nature? 

Mr. Rorke’s point that the perforations of the roll might 
interfere with the printed musical notation is well taken. 
By examination of a large number of rolls I find, however, 
that the difficulty is avoided if the music texts are printed 
at the extreme upper or lower edge of the roll. They 
can thus stand clear of the cuttings in the sheet. 

As to the placing of descriptive notes on the roll: 
Mr. Rorke thinks these should be limited to a_ brief 
analysis of structure—the rest to be got from books. The 
answer is that people will not stop to look up data in 
books, but if printed on the roll they will read it. The 
cost of printing words and texts in an edition of any 
size is negligible. Finally, as to reading the music texts, 
it is thought that few are able todothis. I have found 
that there are forty persons who can /o//ow a music text 
which they are hearing for one who can read and play it. 
Mr. Rorke’s remark that the perforated roll ‘makes one a 
tourist and a sightseer of the musical world, but the musical 
notation makes him a citizen,’ is a delightful simile and 
hits the nail on the head. —Yours, Xc., 

St. Mark’s Chapel, CARROLI 

288, East 10th Street, 
New York. /une 9, 1922. 


BRENT CHILTON. 


BEETHOVEN’S ‘JARRING A FLAT’ 


Sir, — Writing in your July number, Mr. Rutland 
Boughton permits himself to make the following remark : 
‘Some of Beethoven’s ineptitudes[!] were probably due 
to carelessness,’ and mentions in support of his extra- 
ordinary contention ‘the jarring A flat’ in the Zrorca 
Symphony. Mr. Rutland Boughton is, then, apparently 
quite ignorant of the historic fact that the famous ‘jarring 
A flat’ in the sublime first movement of the Zvorca 
was no error on Beethoven’s part, and that he purposely 
put it there in order to produce the most wondrously 
humorous and entrancing effect to be found in the entire 
range of music.—Yours, Xc., ALGERNON ASHTON. 

22a, Carlton Vale, Maida Vale, N.W.6. 

July WO, 1922. 
A LIVERPOOL SETTLEMENT 

S1R,—May I be permitted to bring to the notice of your 
readers the musical activities which are at present carried on 
at the David Lewis Club and the Liverpool University 
Settlement at Liverpool ? 

The David Lewis Club is a working men’s club functioning 
on somewhat similar lines to Toynbee Hall in London, and 
the University Settlement is a residential club of ex- 
University men (mostly from Oxford and Cambridge) 
interested in social work. In the hands of these associate 
members are the entertainments, the orchestras, the dramatic 
and choral societies. The orchestra has outgrown itself, 
and the formation of a new string band and a new choral 
society is projected, the idea in these two schemes being to 
take good music to the working-classes rather than to 
extract good music from them. Experience has shown 
conclusively that this type of audience appreciates good 
music done well, but prefers bad music done well to good 
music rendered badly. This scheme is an endeavour to put 
before a naturally appreciative audience orchestral and vocal 
music which, while not ultra-modern, is interesting and 
educational, 

May I, Sir, ask those residents of Liverpool, Birkenhead, 
and the suburbs who are interested in choral and instru- 
mental music to communicate with the Warden, the 
University Settlement, Liverpooi ?—Yours, Xc., 

CHARLES P. D. CANNON 
(B.A., A.RC.O., LRA MM). 
The University Settlement, Nile Street, Liverpool. 
July 6, 1922, 
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THE ‘OLD VIC.’ reprinted in the Collection des Chefs d’(Euvres Méconnus, 
Sik,—It is of course with great satisfaction that we have by Bossard (Paris, 1921). Speaking of the Opera, he 


received the news of the generous donation which has been 
announced. It will, we hope, enable us to purchase the 
freehold of the southern end of the building which is now 
occupied by Morley College, and make the alterations 
required by the L.C.C. 

But I hope our friends will not think us grasping, if I ask 
them not on this account to cease their efforts to obtain 
subscriptions for us. We are obliged by our foundation rules 
to charge our audience as low a price as possible for 
seats, and in consequence can draw a comparatively small 
income from our performances. If it were not for an 
allowance made us by the City Parochial Foundation we 
could not exist at all. With its helpand by paying low salaries 
to our staff we have run at a small loss up to this season, 
when I believe we have practically balanced our accounts. 


This, however, has been effected partly by our having had | 


one or two very successful performances and partly by our 


having raised the price of our seats, which we were very | 


unwilling to do, and wish as soon as possible to discontinue. 


I am very anxious to put our affairs on a more satisfactory | 
subscription a small | 


basis, and to obtain by means of 
endowment fund. I think that the tributes that the press 
has paid us during the last six months justify me in making 


this claim. It seems to be universal!y allowed that under the 


remarkable management of Miss Baylis and the sound 
though bold production of Mr. Robert Atkins we have 
taken a peculiar position in the theatrical world. Miss 


Baylis, by the force of her personality has created an 
audience which cares for the play, cares for the paying, and 
cares for the players too. The West End will not support 
a Shakespeare theatre; our people will hear him the whole 
season through, and if anyone wishes to see what sympathy 
can exist between audience and actors let them come here and 
witness the welcome given to the actors on their return at 
the beginning of the season, or the farewell at its ending. 

Many persons seem to desire to establish a continuous 
home for classical and especially Shakespeare drama, This 
we have practically become, and [ am in hopes that the 
National Shakespeare Memorial Association, to which we 
have applied, will recognise our claim for assistance. 
I desire to obtain a small endowment fund in order that we 
may continue that work without scanting our staff of their 
just due on the one hand, or living in constant dread of 
Yours, Xc., 

W. P. HENINGHAM 


f the ¢ 


running into debt on the other. 


( z t 


DUPRE AND ENGLISH ORGAN MUSI 


Sik,—A statement on p. 401 of your June issue, com- | 


plaining of ‘M. Dupré’s consistent neglect of English organ 
music when touring among us,’ needs qualification. 
recital in Westminster Abbey, early this year, he not only 
played pieces by Purcell and Gibbons, but selected as the 
theme of his improvisation the notes sung by the sopranos 


in the first six bars of the final section of Parry’s Alest arr | 


of Sirens (p. 17 of Novello’s Vocal Score). To those of 
us present who recognised the melody, the significance of 
this graceful compliment to English music was evident.— 
Yours, Xc., CATECHL, 
London, W.6, 
{We fail to see that our comment needs qualification. 
Nor can we regard M. Dupré’s inclusion of a couple of short 


pieces by Gibbons and Purcell as ‘a compliment’ to English | 


organ music, seeing that these pieces were written at a period 
when organs in this country had no pedal department, and 
were intended as much for the virginal and harpischord as for 
the organ. If an English player went touring in France, and 
paid no more handsome tribute to French organ music than 
the performance of a couple of pieces by d’Aquin and Couperin, 
our friends across the Channel would use an adjective other 
than ‘graceful.’ And they would be justified. —Evp., .1/. 7.] 


THE ORIGIN THE BATON 


Str,—In 1896 you published an interesting article on the 
baton. I have found an early reference in Amusemens 
Sérieux et Comigues, by Charles Dufresny (1648-1724), 


OF 


Ata} 


Says : 
* Disons un mot des habitants naturels du pays de 
Opéra ils relevent tous du souverain de 
Vorchestre, prince si absolu, qu’en haussant et 
baissant un sceptre en forme de rouleau qu’il tient 
& la main, il régle tous les mouvements de ce peuple 
| 


capricieux,’ 

The first edition of the Amusemens was printed in LOys, 
}and published in 169y. It is extremely rare. Aouleaw 
| most likely was a roll of paper, and if so it anticipated 
by more than a hundred years its use in London, 
although it seems to have been displaced by a stick on 
the Continent early in the 18th century.—Yours, \c., 
WALLACE, 


WILLIAM 
| It, Ladbroke Road, N.W.11. 
Vay 20, 1922. 


THE RAFF CENTENARY 

Sirk,—Mr. Algernon Ashton’s letter to you under the 
above heading comes as a useful reminder that much can 
still be learned from the works of the much-neglected 
Victorians. Taste, it must be admitted, has changed 
considerably since Raff wrote, and it cannot be expected 
that musicians to-day should look upon his compositions 
with the enthusiasm that some of them deserve. But as 
studies in certain branches of composition they could do 
much good to the young composers of the present day—not 
so much as models to be copied as musical remarks made 
in understandable language. With the exception of the 
Cavatina, the amateur probably does not even know the 
name of any other of Raft’s works. But Raff finds himself 
neglected in good company—Spohr, for example. Writing 
as a teacher of the violin, I think students of that instrument 
could do much worse than work at Rall’s compositions, 
even if only as exercises in bowing, phrasing, and rhythm. — 
Yours, Xc., 

24a, Carlton Vale, N. W.6. 


JEFFREY PULVER. 





NEW FIDDLES FOR OLD 


Sik,—In my opinion the above heading (which you use 
| in your review of my book, Zhe 7rue-7one Violin) spoils 
| what would otherwise be a quite nice article. I have always 
treated ‘ fiddles’ as a very serious subject, and one that was 
not open to flights of fantastic imagination, 

I am neither a necromancer, romancer, nor an Aladdin— 
just a plain, matter-of-fact man who sometimes makes 
| fiddles, and who has dived pretty deeply into the subject, 
}and spent more time and money to get at the root of thx 
matter than I ever hope to get back. To come to the 
| point, your reviewer says : 

“If Mr. Farrell’s violins confirm his theories and 
establish his claim, fame will come to him in his 
| lifetime as it came not only to Stradivari, but to 
| Vuillaume and to James Tubbs.’ 


Now, while not caring one jot about fame--which, in my 
opinion, is something a man usually attains after he is dead— 
I cannot wholly ignore your comments under the above 
heading. 

To begin with: If | had been amanengaged on reviewing 
books on musical or kindred matters (as, for instance, the 
writer of the above extract), and a volume like 7% 
7rue-Tone Violin had been handed to me for review, after 
reading and digesting the subject-matter I would have said : 
* Hello! this fellow is issuing a direct challenge to the whole 
of the fiddle world. I’ll have to see further into this.’ 

To end with: I only wish to state that I am prepared for 
anything which is likely to come along, for as your reviewer 
pithily remarks, “The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating,’ Xc. ; and so long as the issue is left in the hands 
of unbiassed people who are competent to judge [ am 
confident enough as to the result.—Yours, Xc., 

w. 3 


FARRELL, 
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Sirty Wears Ego 

From the A/usical Times of August 1, 1862: 

MEMORIAL WINDOW TO THE LATE VINCENT NOVELLO, 
—The project to erect a suitable monument in England to 
commemorate the musical labours of this industrious com- 
poser and editor, is to be carried into effect by the erection 
of an appropriate stained-glass window in Westminster 





Abbey, which is now being prepared by Messrs. Lavers 
& Barraud, of Endel Street, Bloomsbury. The Dean and | 
Chapter of Westminster have most handsomely granted a 
site in the North Transept front for the window. 

ORGAN APPOINTMENT.—Mr. W. Lemare has _ been 

appointed organist to the Chapel of Ease, Stockwell. 
2 MUSICAL STANDARD.—The new musical 
paper will appear on Saturday, August 2, price 2d. 
Order of Arpthorp, 22, Bishopsgate-Street-Without, or | 
through the newsmen. Apply early. 
i 





Sbarps and Flats | 


Who can say how much of the old tragic feeling that has | 
given us so many beautiful reflections on the misery and the 
pathos of life was due simply to bad teeth, bad eyes, bad | 
sali: and bad sanitation. .. ? Very often, one suspects, | 
an artist has thought his work was the cry of a broken and | 
contrite heart when it was only the wheeze of a broken and 


contrite stomach.—Zyrnest Newman, 


Mere rapidity of notes, so loved by Thalbergian composers, 
produces no sense of motion because the harmonic centres, 
chiefly controlled by the bass or the implied bass, are slow- 
moving and without purpose. . . . Mere verbal fluency does 
not make a man’s speech vital; it simply increases his | 
capacity to bore.—Alexander Brent Smith. 


The attempt to test choral music by the pianoforte is | 
useless and even dangerous. Vocal writing is not at its 
highest to-day, and it needs consideration as a wholly | 
separate art. To introduce the pianoforte is to introduce 
confusion. —//wbert J. Foss. 


If that cheap programme [of the Mountain Ash Male- 
Voice Choir], that sobbing sentimentality, and that frequent 
flattening fairly represent Welsh musical taste of to-day, then 
God help Wales !—/ercy A. Scholes. 


I fled in horror after their third piece. —Zyves/ Newman, 


Who can believe the Welshman is any other than a 
rhapsodist at heart? It is the failing of the Englishman to 
discomfort himself in music by the aid of formalistic and 
puritanical dogma. Let not the Welsh genius be curbed in 
these chains. —.Samue/ Langford. 





Wales is lorging for music. There is a national genius 
for music in Wales. —/’r0f. Walford Davies. 


I am half Welsh. —Z raves Newman, 


I have Welsh blood in me.—7ercy A. Scholes. 


If I had money I would plaster London from Hyde Park | 
to Billingsgate to advertise my concerts. We ought not to | 
be ashamed of publicity. 1 would not mind, to attract the | 
public, going out at two o’clock in the morning and sticking | 
bills on all the dustbins !—Zugi’ne Goossens. 


I am at an age when I like a quiet Sunday and prefer | 
listening to music to any game I know.—Harry Gosling. 

Good-looking conductors go much farther in their | 
audiences’ favour than do those . . . of lesser pulchritude. 
Perhaps what I am saying has largely to do with America 
(I hope so), the country in which I was born and in which I 
live. Certainly it does hold good here.— Valter A. Avamer. 


The kinematograph seems to be _ retrograding, not 
advancing, and I notice a general air of boredom now 
among kinema audiences. . . . Its chief attraction now is that 





you can sit in the dark with your arm around the waist of 
your young woman—and very right, too—but that has 
nothing to do with art.—AHugh Ialfole. 


| they kept it up, because they couldn’t help it. 


| first displayed pianoforte music as written by 


The music in St. Paul’s Cathedral is sung too well. You 
think of the singing too much, and not enough of syllables 
which are almost part of our English being, and the 
distances are so great that you lose some of the words. 
And when they sing you feel too small to join in.— 
Hannen Swaffer. 

Parisians have recovered from the musical apathy into 
which they had fallen after the war, when they applauded 
Ambroise Thomas and Schinberg indiscriminately. At 
that time, I was near despair. Now that we have likes and 
dislikes, we are alive again. fin, on commence a si 
hattre.—Maurice Ravel. 

All symphony orchestras have a deficit in America. 


| Walter A. Aramer. 


On one occasion I got the Philharmonic String ‘)uartet to 
play at my house, and at the end one of my guests 
exclaimed, ‘How well those Hungarians play!’ This 
shows the battle is by no means won.—ZLord Howard di 
lValden. 

Perhaps one of our faults in England is that too much 
virtuosity of utterance leads our composers to want to do the 
striking things they hear others of the modernists do, and to 
“go them ene better.” Mr. Goossens might write better 
Stravinsky than Stravinsky himself, but it is much better for 
him to write Goossens. —Aalph Vaughan IVtlliams. 

Many of us must look back a little wistfully to the social 
life of the Edwardian era, but for the musician there has 
been no age like the present.—.S77 Landon Ronald. 

Writers of programme-notes and others whose business it 
is to be analytical are perpetually faced with the frying pan 
of flowery description and the fire of cold-blooded dissection 
in order to reveal a lifeless skeleton. God forbid I should 
solve their problems for them, but it is a pity that the 
intelligent listener should grow to imagine that a composer 
picks a form out of his drawer as one might pick a jelly 


| mould off the kitchen mantelpiece.—AHudert /. Foss. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
THE CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS 

The Centenary Celebrations of the Royal Academy of 
Music have been considered from every point of view but 
that of a small over-worked body, the musical critics. <A 
long and bad season had thoroughly tired them out when 
the Academy suddenly thrust about twenty-five important 
musical events at them in one feverish fortnight. It was a 
strain on their sense of duty to keep on saying ‘ good old 
Royal Academy of Music’ through it all; but on the whole 
The quality 
of the stuff thrown at them would not be denied. The 
Academy could draw upon any amount of fine music, all of 
its own, and a host of British players and singers to air it. 
After the event, having surveyed programmes, performances, 
and audiences, the most grudging critic had to admit the 


| necessity for giving twelve chamber concerts, three orchestral 
| concerts, six performances of opera, and two of drama, a 


reception-plus-masque, and a service at St. Paul’s, as well as 
a specially splendid prize distribution and a banquet. 
tHE CHAMBER CONCERTS 

The term ‘chamber concert’ covered events that in the 
outer world pass as ‘recitals.’ They lasted, in unbroken 
series, from Monday afternoon, July 10, to the following 
| Saturday evening. All were held at “olian Hall. The 
Academy 
composers of all times. Nine pianists played, and Mr. 
Tobias Matthay lectured. That evening a whole programme 
did much-needed justice to Mr. John B. McEwen’s 
compositions. Here was a stack of music of which— 
except perhaps the Azscay String Quartet—the public knows 
next tonothing. One could see why. His music does not 
shout from the hill-tops ; nor could it have been written by 
a self-advertiser. It shows a man who loves the Art of 
composition with a big A, and for those who are ready to 
forego excitement and take measured delight in fine quality 
and the expression of a kindly nature and wise intellect— 
for all this is spelt out in Mr. McF-wen’s music—the evening 
was one of prolonged satisfaction. The Spencer Dyke 
Quartet were the chief performers. 
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The next ten events must be summarized. They mingled 
the new and the old, the good and the very good. Asa 
matter of history the new works are here recorded in a 
breath : 
aos Morfydd Owen 
minor ; ‘ Glantaf’ 
* Nant-y-ffrith’; ‘Little Eric.’ 
Songs (unaccompanied) - Harry Farjeon 
* Five tunes of a Penny Piper.’ 
Pianoforte Solos ‘ Harry Farjeon 
Three Preludes; Two Free Fugues. 
*Sing-Song Cycle’ ene . Harry [ 
Two movements from P ianoforte Sonata 
Thomas 


Pianoforte Solos 
Prelude in E 


ad 


Marshall 


The Friday evening concert was a pianoforte recital by | 


Miss Winifred Christie, and the two Saturday concerts 
were given by students. 
OPERA AND DRAMA 
The operas were Zhe Veomen of the Guard (July 10 and 18), | 


The Cricket on the Hearth (July 12 and 19), and Nadeshda 
(July 14 and 22 The directors were Mr. Cairns James 
and Mr. Henry Beauchamp, both Hon. R.A.M. Zhe 
Yeomen we all know and love. Sullivan, the brightest 
star of the R.A.M., shone bravely. To know all about 
The Cricket on the Hearth read the Musical 7imes for 
July, 1914. Madeshda, we found, contained a good deal 


that mattered besides ‘O my heart is weary.’ The first series | 
of performances revealed talent of a high order in Miss Olive | 


Groves (Elsie Maynard and Nadeshda), Miss Dorothy | 
Pattinson (Phoebe), Mr. Edward Jones (Shadbolt and | 


and Miss Isobel McLaren (Tilly Slowboy). 

The dramatic programme (directed by Mr. Acton Bond, 
and given twice) was Shakespearean—four excerpts. The | 
present writer is not a dramatic critic, but he ventures the | 
opinion that Miss Isobel McLaren, who was Juliet for a few | 
minutes, is an actress of the first order. 


Caleb Plummer), 


rHE PAUL’s (JULY 


This function, 


SERVICE AT ST. 17) 
which the Duke of Connaught attended, 
was very impressive, and, within the limits of propriety, 
highly picturesque. Of course it was a feast of fine music. 
With so much to record, the luxury of comment must be | 
foregone. First came an hour of organ music, as follows : 
Introductory March one Paul Corder 
Choral Prelude, ‘ Winchester New’ _John E. West 
Barcarolle from fourth Pianoforte Concerto 

Sterndale Bennett | 
Andante Cantabile from Sonata in D minor 
Battison Haynes | 


Interspersed with this was orchestral music. Sir A. C. | 
Mackenzie’s Aenedictus was conducted by Sir Henry Wood, 
and Mr. Frederick Corder’s /¥ace (for harp and horns) was | 
conducted by the composer. 


This was the Service music : 
\rise, O Lord God 

* It is a good thing’ 

* And I heard’ 


Hf. WW. Richards 

J. B. McEwen 
Reginald Stegeall 
“IT will sing a new song’ Stewart Macpherson 
Antiphon No, . . Hubert S. Middleton 
Psalm cxlvii. (based upon the Sth tone) 


Stanley Marchant 
Psalm cxlviii. Leslie Regan | 
Psalm cl., set to chant in C George Macfarren 
Antiphon No. 2 Hubert S. Middleton 


* This is the day which the Lord hath made’ 
George J. Bennett 

“John Goss 
W. Crotch 
Macpherson* 


Hymn, ‘ Praise, my soul’ 

‘Comfort, O Lord, the soul of Thy servant’ 
Solemn Thanksgiving Te Deum Charles 
The Bishop of London, in an address, 
had 
9 


said that music 
always been associated with religion. It was right 

the Academy should celebrate its Centenary at 
Paul’s, for there had been music ever since there had 
an religion. The Christian religion had been the spring | 
of the most beautiful music in the world. 





at St. Paul's 
July 6, 1919 I 


Composed for the Peace Day Thanksgiving Service 
Cathedral, 








| Ernest Palmer; 


| dress, 
| white waistcoats. 


| dragging on 1822 (Miss Julia Neilson). 


| Furthe 


| Poem, by York Bowen ; 


At the end, Sir A. C. Mackenzie’s Coronation March was 
played by the band of H.M. Welsh Guards, under Lieut. 
Andrew Harris. 

THE RECEPTION 

This was an evening of great doings at Queen’s Hall. 
The catalogue was varied ; thus: //em, the R. E. String Band, 
playing in the guests, conducted by Lieut. Neville Flux ; 
item, Motet in fifty parts, Simg unto God, by Frederick 
| Corder, conducted by the same, sung by ladies’ choir of two 
| hundred ; ¢/em, address of congratulation by Royal College 
|of Music, delivered by Mr. George Macmillan and Sir 
item, Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s reply ; 
item, a few words from the said A.C. M. ; z/em, a Masque. 

The Masque was portentous. Mr. Louis Napoleon Parker, 
a wit, wrote it. Music was put to it by W. H. Bell, 
F. Corder, Alan Bush, and Arthur Sandford. It had best 
be dealt with synoptically. 

The music starts. Enter row of young men in evening 
Immaculate, but no uniformity in the matter of 
They form railing behind which girls 
assemble. Slowly enter two more young men and two more 
young women, eloquent with suppressed intentions, but 
nothing to do at present. Dancers follow—major, minor, 
and minima. Arrival of 1922 (Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry), 
1822 wonders where 
she is and what it’s all about. 1922 says she started it, and 
it’s all her doing. Thus they talk: 





1822,— In eighteen-twenty-two 
My girls and boys were ten of each. 
1922.— So few? 


1822.—To quote old Crotch, I ‘sought their moral good, 
And taught them how to earn a livelihood.’ 
r highly-pointed dialogue, as thus: 
1822, You cannot mean 
Plays acted on a stage—a public scene ! 
1922,.—That ’s what I do mean. 


1822,— Worthy Dr. Crotch 
Against such things was ever on the watch. 
Respectability was our chief factor. 
How could a music teacher be an actor ? 
The two young women (z7de above) now have their 
|chance. Complimentary rhymes to Sterndale Bennett, 
Macfarren, John Francis Barnett, Sullivan, and Goring 


Thomas, who enter one by one, in portrait form, to 


quotations from their music. Patriotic note. Samer 7s 
z-cumen tn. Arrival of students from foreign parts. Song 
of same. Homage to A. C. Mackenzie. Much wild 
pageantry. God save the King. 


THE ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 

Concert No. 1—blank! One of the six hundred turned 
away, though urgent with flourished ticket, learns from one of 
the lucky ones that the King and Queen and the Duke of 
| Connaught were there, and that everything proceeded as 
per schedule, excepting that Edward German, arriving to 
conduct his /V/7//ow Song, found the concert over. The said 
schedule ran thus: Overture Zhe Naiades, by Sterndale 
Bennett; two Shakespeare songs by Eric Coates, sung by 
Miss Caroline Hatchard; 7he Pierrot of the Minute, by 
Granville Bantock ; Concert Piece for pianoforte, by Tobias 
Matthay, also conducted by him; O vison entrancing, 
Goring Thomas, sung by Mr. Ben Davies; Aomance for 
viola and orchestra by B. J. Dale, played by Mr. Lionel 


| Tertis; recitations by Miss Lena Ashwell, to music by 
Stanley Hawley; two works by Edward German, not 
performed. Conductors: Sir A. C. Mackenzie and Sir 


Henry Wood. 

Concert No, 2—Writer again on wrong side of door when 
the order is given ‘no more to be admitted.’ He hears 
that the new works were duly performed, and that 
Edward German’s was tacked on. The new works were 
A Song of Greeting, for orchestra, by W. H. Bell; Z77¢age/, 
by Arnold Bax (new to London); 7%e Song of Rosamund, 
by Montague Phillips (Miss Clara Butterworth) ; 
and Judas /scariot’s Paradise, for 
chorus, baritone (Mr. Robert Radford, who can sing 
baritone), and orchestra, by Adam Carse. 

Concert No. 3, by students—too late for present mention. 

It is regretted that the prize distribution (by the Duke of 
Connaught) and the banquet occur as this journal goes 
to Press. ° 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

The following is a short account of the College Jubilee 
celebrations recently held. A description (with illustra- 
tions) of the exterior alterations, and the new interior 
of the buildings, appeared in the June number of the 
Musical Times. 

The celebrations began with a reception at the College 
on Wednesday, June 14, at which Lord Shaftesbury, 
the president, and Sir Frederick Bridge, received and 
welcomed the guests in the newentrance hall. Refreshments 
were served in the board room and library, while in the 
concert room, which has been so remarkably transformed, 
a small orchestra of College students played under the 
conductorship of Mr. Joseph Ivimey. 

In the evening of the same day a very large and 
enthusiastic audience attended the concert given by the 
College Orchestra at Queen’s Hall, when all concerned 
acquitted themselves admirably. The programme included 
works by Sir Frederick Bridge, Sir Frederic H. Cowen, 
Albert W. Ketélbey, and Edric Cundell, all of whom 
conducted their own compositions. 

On the morning of June 15 a conference of the secretaries 
of examination centres took piace for the purpose of 
discussing the College work. A very useful and successful 
meeting resulted, after which a presentation of honorary 
diplomas to representative secretaries was made _ by 
Prof. J. C. Bridge, in the absence of Sir Frederick Bridge. 
The afternoon was devoted to a very enjoyable performance 
of Jolanthe, produced by Mr. Cairns James, professor of 
elocution at the College. 

In the evening a dinner was held inthe Connaught Rooms, 
Great (Queen Street, W.C., when the Earl of Shaftesbury 
again received the guests, included among whom were the 
Countess of Shaftesbury, the Lord Mayor of London and 
Lady Mayoress, the Rt. Hon. Lord Lamington, Sir 
William J. Collins, Sir Frederic H. Cowen and 
Lady Cowen, Sir Alexander C. Mackenzie, Sir Landon 
Ronald, Sir Hugh Allen, Major Boyd Carpenter, 
Sir S. Russell Wells (vice-chancellor of London 
University), Mr. Cliftord B. Edgar, Sir Charles Sykes, 
Sir Ernest Palmer, Sir Francis Farmer, Sir Frederick 
Bridge and Lady Bridge, Prof. J. C. Bridge, Dr. Percy C. 
Buck, Mr. Lionel Tertis, Sir Francis H. Green, Dr. C. W. 
Pearce, Prof. C. H. Kitson, Dr. E. F. Horner, Dr. C. 
Vincent, Mr. A. E. Drinkwater, and Mr. John Drinkwater. 


THE U. G. M. AT CAMBRIDGE 
By ARTHUR T. FROGGATT 

For the second time those members of the Union of 
Graduates in Music who were able to absent themselves 
from ‘the trivial round, the common task,’ spent an 
enjoyable thirty hours or so within the precincts of a great 
University; and the new departure so _ successfully 
inaugurated by Sir Hugh Allen at Oxford, was admirably 
continued by Dr. C. B, Rootham at Cambridge. 

The Conference extended over two days—Tuesday and 
Wednesday, June 21, 22. The lady members were 
accommodated at Newnham College, and those of the 
inferior sex at St. John’s. But all were welcomed by the 
Master of St. John’s (and also by the president, Dr. Living, 
who is ninety-four years of age) in the College Combination 
Room, where tea was served. From this an adjournment 
was made to the head-quarters of the University Club, 
where Dr. Rootham gave an _ interesting address on 
* Universities and the Musical Profession.’ Emphasising the 
fact that in former times residence was an_ essential 
preliminary to graduation in music as in all other faculties, 
Dr. Rootham mentioned that in 1658 Oliver Cromwell 
requested the University to dispense with residence in the 
case of Benjamin Rogers, who was admitted Mus. B. in that 
year. The question of residence is confessedly a difficult one. 
Most musicians begin their career, even if they do not end 
it, as poor men. Sir John Stainer once said to me, ‘The 
man I like to see coming up for his degree is the young 
fellow who thinks that a hood would nicely adorn his 
surplice.’ And there is a good deal to be said from that 
point of view. On the other hand, it is an anomaly that a 
residential university should dispense with residence in the 





case of one faculty only. Such a course must inevitably 
tend to the depreciation of that faculty in the eyes of the 
university. It must also be remembered that, to meet 
the case of those who cannot afford residence, some 
universities exist for the purpose of examinations only ; 
and in the case of one at least, residence for any degree is 
optional. At the same time, I venture to think that some 
of the colleges, both at Oxford and Cambridge, might do 
more to encourage musical scholarship than is at present the 
case. 

With all that Dr. Rootham said respecting the advantage 
to the musician of a good general education, everyone 
must be in hearty accord. ‘To know something of every- 
thing and everything of something’ may be a counsel of 
perfection ; but it should be the aim of the musician, as of 
every scholar, for so long as he draws breath. 

It was a little difficult to follow Dr. Rootham when he 
enlarged upon the importance of scholarship to the graduate 
in music. As an illustration of his meaning, the lecturer 
stated that he possessed four editions of certain songs of 
Henry Purcell, and that not one of these editions was 
accurate. Now scholarship is defined as ‘learning, 
knowledge’; and it is to be feared that most of us, for 
whatever learning or knowledge we may happen to possess, 
must be content to remain very dependent upon the labours 
of others. Only a comparative few can possibly have the 
opportunity of access to the manuscripts of the works they 
wish to study. Of course there are countless cases of 
misprint, or even of careless transcription, which an educated 
musician can rectify. But there are also countless instances 
in which a very extensive knowledge of the musical idiom of 
the composer or period would be quite insufficient to 
determine the probable accuracy of a given reading. For 
example, I happen to possess three editions of the J//ssa 
Papae Marcelli, No two of these three entirely agree ; in 
many cases, I regret to have to confess, my ‘ scholarship’ 
is unequal to the task of selecting the probably correct 
version; and up to the present time I have not had an 
opportunity to consult the original manuscript. 

Another prominent feature of the president’s address was 
a plea for the horizontal rather than the perpendicular 
method of teaching composition. (By the way, was it not 
the despised Macfarren who said, *The modern student 
should master the laws of counterpoint, and so approach 
the fundamental or massive harmonic school by the path of 
history’?) Dr. Rootham said that the child should be 
encouraged to write a melody, and then add another 
melody above the first, and so on, instead of bothering 
about chords. This suggestion evoked considerable 
difference of opinion, although the lecturer declared that he 
had proved its success many times. There can, I think, be 
no doubt that far too much attention has been paid in 
the past to figured basses, and far too little to the 
harmonization of melodies; but one would have thought 
that such a book as Stainer’s Com/fosition primer had 
done much to remedy this error. The discussion was 
interesting. But do members of the U. G. M. need to be 
reminded, as they were by more than one speaker, that 
music must be taught by means of the earas well as the eye? 

Dinner in Hall was followed by a performance of music 
in St. John’s College Chapel, which will undoubtedly 
rank as the outstanding feature of the Conference. The 
programme was as follows: 


Motet for six voices ‘In Jejunioet fletu’ ... Zad/zs 
Ground for strings ‘The leaves bee greene’ Byrd 
Kyrie from ‘ Missa Papae Marcelli ’ Palestrina 
Anthem for five voices and strings 
‘Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem’ urce// 
Motet for six voices ‘ Arise, O ye servants’ Swee/inck 
Pastorale for string orchestra, 
Meditation on Psalm xxii. C. Armstrong Gibbs 
Motet for six voices, 
*O Lord, look down from heaven’ Aaétishiil 
Motet for double choir ‘ Surrender of the soul’ 
Cornelius 


It is sufficient to say that the performance, under Dr. 
Rootham, was worthy of the music, the place, and the 
occasion, 
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At 8.30 on the following morning, the members of the | 
U. G. M. were the guests of Dr. A. H. Mann, who had | 
kindly invited them to breakfast in Hall at King’s College. | 

At ten o’clock, in the room of the U. M. C., Mr. Arthur 
Bliss gave an address on * The Musical Renaissance ’—a title 
that was very misleading, the subject of the paper being 
something quite different—namely, the present condition of | 
music in England. This condition the speaker evidently | 
regarded as eminently satisfactory. He appeared to be | 
under the impression that until quite recently executant | 
musicians of English birth had very little chance of success. | 
Coming to creative paid the customary 
homage to the memory of Henry Purcell—a homage which 
has been, perhaps, a trifle exaggerated. Purcell was 
undoubtedly a genius, but genius is a gift which has not 
been denied to some other English musicians, and if we say 
of Purcell that he was the greatest English composer of the 
second half of the 17th century, it may be that we have 
said enough. 

Mr. Bliss attached great importance to the cultivation of | 
folk-song, apparently regarding it as the principal means of 
musical salvation for this country. But here, again, some 
of us are inclined to think that folk-song has lately been 
worked a little bit too hard, It is true that a few com- 
posers seem to experience a trifling difficulty in the invention 
of melody, and in their case it is doubtless a convenience to 
be supplied with a melody ready-made. But we cannot 
help feeling, occasionally, that the peg is hardly strong 
enough to support all the clothes which are hung upon it. 
Mr. Bliss, who was obviously convinced of the absolute 
correctness of his views upon things in general, named the 
three men who, more than any others, had prepared the way 
for the present happy state of affairs—Parry, Stanford, and 
Elgar. The holder of the championship for the moment— 
until a*greater than he should arise, was Dr. Vaughan 
Williams. The labours of these men had, fortunately, 
rendered it impossible that any self-respecting person could 
any longer listen to such a work as 7he Golden Legend. In 
the realm of extravaganza, indeed, Sullivan having aimed 
low had succeeded in hitting the mark, but in all other 
respects was beneath contempt. By a quick transition (too 
abrupt to be termed a modulation) we were reminded how 
Rousseau had sought and found inspiration in the elevating 
and chaste lucubrations of Voltaire. After a few of the 
great masters, such as Haydn and Beethoven, had been 
called up for judgment and disposed of summarily, we were 
informed that music wasstill only a baby in the cradle, and 
that the more or less inarticulate noises with which she had 
hitherto regaled our ears were as nothing to the full tide of 
song which awaited us in the coming centuries. A 
peroration in praise of the steam engine followed, but I did 
not gather that the lecturer advocated its inclusion in the 
orchestra of the future. 

This breezy paper naturally led to a long and very 
amusing discussion. Dr. Alan Gray, while expressing his 
agreement with most of Mr. Bliss’s statements, put in a plea 
for Haydn, who, he thought, went deeper than Mozart. 
Another speaker wanted to know why music, which 
is as old as Genesis, is still only a baby. Others were 
desirous of learning the best method of inoculating their 
pupils with the latest virus. But, as is often the case on 
these occasions, while many addressed themselves to the 
subject of the paper itself, others were content with 
a comment on the remarks of the previous speaker whoever 
that might happen to be. A somewhat curious result of 
this was that we presently drifted back to one of Dr. 
Rootham’s topics of the previous afternoon, namely, the 
best method of teaching composition. However, when Mr. 
Bliss, in closing the discussion, told us that Schonberg, at 
Vienna (where even the hotel-waiters love string quartets) 
always ‘taught by line,’ I think we all felt thatthe subject 
was closed. 

An inspection of some of the musical treasures in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum filled up the interval before lunch, for 
which a return was made to St. John’s College. A well- 
deserved vote of thanks to Dr. W. J. Phillips, the hon. 
secretary of the U. G. M., brought the formal proceedings 
to a_ close. Mention must be made, however, of a 
delightful organ recital, given by Dr. Alan Gray in Trinity 
College Chapel, and also of the doctor’s exceeding 


artists, he 








kindness in showing some medieval musical manuscripts 
enshrined in the College Library. 

For the benefit of those members of the U.G. M. who 
were unable to visit Cambridge, and who happen to possess 
back volumes of the .Wus/cal 7imes, it may not be amiss to 


| call attention to an illustrated article on St. John’s College 


which appeared in December, 1904. 
MY SINGING LESSONS 

For years my friends had assured me that I sang rather 
well, and moreover they invariably implied that with proper 
singing lessons I might sing even better. At the outset of 
what I may term my singing career I was satisfied with the 
simplicities of hearts bowed down with weights of woe, but 
advancing by painful stages I eventually hazarded the great 
sob song from /’ Pagliacc?. My friends were moved ; I could 
see that quite easily. It was of course inevitable that 
Briggs would laugh; but Briggs would laugh if my voice 
were really worse than it was. Briggs is just that particular 
brand of ass, but no one takes any notice of Briggs—as a 
rule. I could not refrain however from asking him on this 
occasion why he laughed when everyone else was so 
obviously moved. ‘But you sazd ** Laugh, Punchinello,” ’ 
he protested, his great innocent eves wide open. 

“Yes, but *‘ I? Pagliacco ” [I know a little Italian] sang it 
with a lump in his throat and bitterness in his soul.’ 

“Oh, that was it, was it ?’ said Briggs, thoughtfully. 

My friends were now more than ever insistent that I 
should take lessons, and with this intent I made three 
appointments with assorted singing-masters. 

The first was portly, both of face and frame. I entered 
the room nervously, but he at once put me at my ease. He 
simply radiated the kinesthetic sense! He pumped both 
my hands up and down vigorously until, completely out of 
breath, we both sank to the sofa. ‘Breath control,’ he 
panted, ‘is the root of all tone. Tonicity—co-ordinal 
poise—muscular innervation—{he waved his hands flabbily] 
—all under the direct—— .’ 

He jumped up suddenly. * Let me hear you sing.’ 

I sang. He pumped my hands again, and again we sank 
to the sofa. ‘A magnificent voice! How much more 
magnificent might it be did you but study, my friend, 
with me! [which was poetry, though he hadn’t such 
intention]. Your voice has depth,’ he went on, ‘ but not 
enough. It has quality, but not too much. Your organ 
is not controlled. Let me hear you sing ‘‘44—so” !’ 

I sang ‘ 44—so!’ as directed, and then he asked me how 
I felt as I sang. 

* Well,’ I confessed, 
neck.’ 

* \ perfectly natural feeling at the commencement, due 
to the probable juxtaposition of the Crico-Arytenoid and 
the Thyro-Arytenoid muscles. Anything else?’ 

‘Yes; I felt a funny tickling sensation at the back of the 
throat.’ 

‘Due to 


*I feel as if | have a crick in the 


too much use of the Humerus muscles,’ he 
countered readily. ‘And now, try again. A word of 
warning first. Whatever you do, don’t use the Sterno- 
Mastoid muscles or the Trapezius muscles!’ 

* I should never dream of doing so,’ I replied. 

‘Depress the diaphragm, and send the tones over the 
Oral Pharynx so that they hit the hard palate,x—So!’ He 
sang with such suddenness and brassy vigour that I jumped. 
He smiled. ‘Dynamic force, my friend. Now, are you 
ready?’ 

“What muscles did you say I 
temporized, trying to collect myself. 

He repeated the list, and I bellowed out a vigorous 
Yo le 

‘Control your breath!’ he shouted. ‘Control is every- 
thing. On control depends all tonicity—co-ordinal poise— 
muscular innervation.’ 

Again he sought the sofa, breathless. He just had time 
ere | reached the door to articulate ‘ My terms—are—are. . .’ 

My second singing-master was not so enthusiastic. He 
was angular, and looked sad. By way of preface, I told 
him that I was a little hoarse. Heseemed to know all about 
it. ‘Ves! You have been singing with too much so-called 
controlled tone. There is but one true method of voice- 


was not to use?’ I 
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Consider the dog! 
Consider the cow! 
Consider the nightingale! 


production, Nature’s way ! 
breathes, how he barks. 
breathes! How she intones! 


How he | been given, with something like eight of Donizetti’s Dow 
How she | /asguale, six of Mozart’s Cosi fan /utte, and four of Cimarosa’s 


Jl Matrimonio Segreto. A Ballet based on music drawn 


How it breathes! How it sings! Do they know anything from Scarlatti has also had a dozen performances—for ballet, 


about control? They do not! There is no teaching in 
song. You just sing, as the cow barks, as the dog intones, 
as the nightingale warbles. Animals produce tone naturally. 
Why shouldn’t we?’ He glowered at me. I agreed 
hastily. 

‘Now, try and bark like a dog.’ I barked ! 

* Now the cow.’ I emitted a long and desolating cow- 
like sound. A fleeting smile lit up his mournful face. 
‘There! Did you notice how the tune was precipitated 
from your lungs into the fresh air?’ 

‘But,’ I protested, ‘What would my friends say if I 
barked like a dog and moo’d like a cow when they asked 
me to sing?’ 

‘Patience, patience! Having *‘placed” the voice on 
rational principles, we proceed to mould the voice! Yes! 
Mould the voice! Mould—’ As I left, he murmured, 
*My—terms—are . . .’ 

The third singing-master was a round little man with 
dramatic, black eyes and oily hair—obviously an Italian. 

‘Aha, Signor! You desire-a to sing, is it not?’ He ran 
up and down a scale, and delivered himself of devious vocal 
pyrotechnics. ‘So, eh? To sing is to live. Ah! Oh! 
Oo! Oh! Ah! Not to sing is no life, eh? La donna 
&¢ Mob...’ <A few acctaccaturas and a further cadenza 
on his part, and I started my special sob solo. I had sung 
only a few phrases, however, before he took it up himself and 
sang my solo to its bitter end. He turned to me, ‘There, 
what you thinka of that?’ ‘Fine,’ I said, lamely; ‘ but 
I really wanted you to hear Mr.’ ‘ But you must as I 
do, do. It is but the sole way. Ah... You heard 
people—they talk of natural methods, is it not 
A Via dolorosa! Others, they spik of breath control— 


another 7a dolorosa. There is but one way—that of 
imitation, [Imitation first! Imitation second! Imitation 
empre! “Nhen I trained Fagotti he hang on my very lips, 


and Signora Spinaccio, she hang too—no, she not hang, 
but say I have more zoce in my new shoes than Signor —— 
have in his whole head.’ 

* And yet Signor —— has trained many famous singers,’ 
I hazarded, humbly. 

*Sé! But how better much they have been had he sof 
trained them?’ he retorted, triumphantly. 

I could not of course answer this, and so I suggested that 
I would nevertheless be contented if he would train me half 
as badly. I left him eventually with the familiar, ‘My 
terms are. . .’ ringing in my ears. 

When I reached home my wife said, “You seem rather 
hoarse to-night.’ ‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘I’ve almost had three 
singing lessons.’ KIM. 


BIRMINGHAM REPERTORY TIIEATRE 


A MOZART SEASON 


The musical activities of Mr. Barry Jackson at the 
Repertory Theatre, Birmingham, arouse less attention in 
other parts of the country than they deserve. They may 
count for little in comparison with a season of grand opera 
at Covent Garden or the tour of a large organization from 
town to town. But their potentiality is great, nevertheless, 
for they represent the effort of a community to produce 
opera for itself. And the couple of years over which they 
are spread find Birmingham with the first opera establish- 
ment in the provinces—an establishment comprising orchestra, 
chorus, soloists, scenic artist, and scenic workshops, all of 
local derivation, while to these is now added a school for 
budding operatic singers. It seems certain, too, that 
Birmingham will not for long be allowed to stand alone ; 
other cities, with possibly Liverpool leading the way in 
the matter of imitation, will doubtless follow suit. 

The cessation of the dramatic season at the Repertory 
Theatre is now annually succeeded by a season of opera, 
but at intervals during the winter a week or two of opera 
allows the dramatic company a much-valued rest. What 
this means when summed up over a year will be gathered 
when it is stated that since June, 192!, thirty-five per- 
formances of Rutland Boughton’s 74e /mmortal Hour have 


| 





so?} 





under the direction of Mr. Leighton Lucas, is now included 
among the theatre’s activities. A bridge between the 
dramatic and the opera seasons, indeed, was made this 
summer by a series of performances of Wormser’s 1’ £7/an/ 
Prodigue, with Mr. Appleby Matthews at the pianofurte. 
In this Miss Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies was seen to special 
advantage, her musical sensitiveness enabling her to poise 
the rhythm of her gestures more successfully than her 
dramatic colleagues. Wormser’s music, however, is to the 
modern ear worn-out; it was difficult to realise that a 
generation ago the work created something like a furore. 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni was the new production of the 
July season, and it had a revival of Cosi fan (tutte for 
companion. It is Mr. Jackson’s intention to add other 
Mozart operas to the repertory. In the tastefully designed 
little theatre—holding about five hundred—an orchestra of 
twenty or so players gave a finely-pointed and spirited 
reading of the Don Giovanni score. Mr. Appleby 
Matthews, like most of us when illusions ensnare us no 
more, has a special enthusiasm for Mozart’s music, and is 
always found at his best in its handling. The staging of 


the work was on the model allowing of continuous 
performance employed in this theatre for Shakespeare 
productions. Mr. Paul Shelving (a designer of the 


primary-colour Lovat Fraser school) dressed the opera 
in the manner of I8th century Spain—with what 
authority as regards period I lgave him to explain. 
Whether the costumes of that period were really so ugly in 
outline as he made them, or whether the singers did not 
know how to wear them, I cannot determine; they did not 
please my eye. As in other productions of the kind here, 
the dialogue was carried on in recitative supported by a 
dulcitone pianoforte in the wings, a method which makes 
stilted dialogue seem more stilted still. 

With the singers at command, the features of the 
Repertory opera performances have been in the main 
perfection of articulation combined with an excellent 
ensemble. These were less evident on the first night of 
Don Giovanni than in previous productions, or than they 
will be when a cast including some new-comers to the stage 
settles down to its work. For one thing, circumstances 
combined to restrict the time for rehearsal ; for another, 
Don Giovanni is the biggest proposition Mr. Jackson has yet 
tackled. Still, credital.le work by Mr. Arthur Cranmer as 
the Don, Mr. Herbert Simmonds as Leporello, Mr. Charles 
Hedges as Don Ottavio, Mr. Samuel Saul as Masetto, 
Miss Doris Watkins as Donna Elvira, and Miss Eva Benson 
as Zerlina, promised well for future performances. The 
weakness of the Donna Anna robbed us of ‘Non mi dir,’ 
which is unforgivable. 

Messrs. Cranmer and Simmonds, with Miss Watkins, were 
also mainstays in the Cosi fan tu/te cast. To them should 
be added Mr. Geoffrey Dams, a reliable tenor whose voice is 
coming on well. A. J. S. 





Music in the Provinces 


HARLECH.—The London Symphony Orchestra collabo- 
rated with the Festival Choir at the annual Harlech Festival 
on June 22. The selection included a proportion of Welsh 
items, and the centenary of Ieuan Gwyllt and Tanymarian 
was honoured, the latter being represented by the anthem 
Disgwylied Israel, scored by Mr. E. T. Davies, of Bangor 
College, and by Dyna’r Gwyntoedd, with an orchestral 
accompaniment by the late Emlyn Evans. Other Welsh 
pieces were the vocal solos V Dymhest/, Morfydd Owen’s 
Gweddi Pechadur, Prof. Waltord Davies’s arrangement 
for orchestra of //edrod, Bach’s Dona nobis pacem, 
sung in Welsh as Dyro int Heddwceh, and Prof. Walford 
Davies’s arrangement of Caer//yngoed. The Festival choir 
(consisting of nineteen choirs) sang Schubert’s Song of 
Miriam in Welsh. The orchestra played, among other 
things, Elgar’s Wand of Youth Suite and Brahms’s Double 
Concerto for violin and ’cello, with Mr. Hubert Davies 
and Mr. Arthur Williams as soloists. 
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HARROGATE.—Conducted by Mr. Howard Carr, the | 
Symphony Orchestra, on June 22, played Brahms’s first | 
Symphony, a symphonic poem, Owt of the Mist, by Miss 
Lilian Elkington, and Tchaikovsky’s /rancesca da Rimini 
Overture.——At the symphony concert on July 13 
Tchaikovsky’s Overture on the Danish National Anthem, 
two tone-poems by Eric Fogg—Sea-sheen and Fast the | 
lilac clover field—Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto in F, 
and Beethoven’s Zrotca Symphony were played. 

MANCHESTER. —On June 27 Miss Dorothy Crewe gave a_| 
pianoforte recital, playing Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy and | 
Fugue, a group of pieces by Scarlatti, and 7he Lament of | 
the lower nightingale, by Enrique Granados.——On | 
July 4 Madame Bella Baillie sang modern songs, including | 
two by Strauss—Dream in the twilight and Devotion, and 
Eric Fogg’s song from Tagore, One morning in the flower 
vardaen, 


fo (rR 


MONTGOMERY.—At the Conference of the Welsh} 
National Council of Music, which concluded on July 10, 
members formed themselves into a choir for the occasion, 
and with the assistance of a string orchestra made a study 
of the S¢. Vatthew Passion, using, for the first time, a} 
special issue of the chorals in a Welsh translation. Prof. 
Walford Davies reported that a hymn and tune book for | 
schools and colleges would be ready for issue in September, 
and the Council strongly recommended the adoption of a 
uniform pitch throughout Wales of C with 522 vibrations | 
per second. Sir Henry Hadow gave an address on the 
aims of the Council, and also one on the ideals and work of | 
the late Sir Henry Jones, who had much influence in the 
formation of the Councfl. } 

Newcasti_e. —The Festival Choir, conducted by 
Dr. W. G. Whittaker, on July 9 collaborated at an| 
open-air concert with the Musical Union orchestra and | 
performed Holst’s Zurn sack, O man, some Handel | 
choruses, Rutland Boughton’s Sowg of Liberty, and a| 
Fantasia by S. Burke, S¢. [atrick’s Prayer, on Irish} 
hymn-tunes. 

OxrorD.—In aid of Magdalen College Mission, an 
orchestra of local players, conducted by Mr. G. D. H. 
Warrack, on June 2! played Ravel’s J/a Mére / Oye and a 
movement from the G minor Bassoon Concerto of Saint- | 
Saéns, with Mr. FE. C. Sackville-West as pianist. Songs by | 
undergraduates were heard with orchestral accompaniment. 
These included Mr. Warrack’s 7he Shepherd and Tel/ me, | 
my lute, Mr. Strickland-Constable’s For A/usic, Mr. D. E. 
Cox’s The passionate shepherd to his lowe, and Mr. P. A. 
Browne's S/urm mit seiner Donneschlagen. 

RHONDDA.—The Cymric Orpheus Choir, of which the 
conductor is Mr. Tom Morgan, has accepted an invitation 
to tour the United States, and will sail on October 4. 

Se_sy.—On June 24 the first annual Festival of the 
Selby and District Association of Church Choirs was held 
in the Abbey, over four hundred singers taking part. Mr. 
Walter Hartley, musical director, was the organist. The 
Canticles were sung to Tours in F, and 7%e heavens are 
telling was the anthem. A _ band played the Zgmont 
Overture, and also Dr, Naylor’s Fanfare for trumpets and 
drums, 





Obituary 


We regret to record the following deaths : 
GEORGE CROAGER, at Vancouver (B.C.), | 
on June 30, of pneumonia, whilst examining for the 
Associated Board. Born in London in 1861, he was 
chorister, and pupil-assistant to Mr. F. A. W. Docker, at | 
St. Andrew’s, Wells Street; organist and choirmaster at | 
the Church of the Annunciation, Quebec Street ; St. Mark’s, | 
North Audley Street; St. Paul’s, Avenue Road, N.W.;| 
and, finally, Christ Church, Brondesbury. 


EpWARD 





Also organist to 
the Handel Society and music-mister at Clapham Common 
College, and St. Paul’s School, Kensington. He conducted 
the Amersham Choral Society for eight years, and the 
West Hampstead Choral and Orchestral Society for fourteen 
years. He was a musician of lofty ideals and untiring 
energy in the cause of good musical art. 


WILLIAM Epwarp GREEN, on June 24, at the age 
of seventy-nine. He had conducted the Portsmouth 
Temperance Choral Union since its inauguration in 1880, 
and both he and his choir had for many years occupied a 
prominent position in Portsmouth music and in the Festivals 
of the National Temperance Choral Union at the 
Crystal Palace. 





CHAMBER MUSIC AT CALCUTTA 

People who go as far afield as Calcutta expect to hear a not 
very high standard of music or performance. Yet their expecta- 
tion would be agreeably reversed. Excellent work is being 
done by the Calcutta School of Music both in teaching, and 
giving those who have come from England and elsewhere 
the opportunity for hearing, the best. Success is due to the 
work of the director, M. Ph. Sandré, and the untiring efforts 
of the hon. secretary, Mrs. S. M. Everett. Only those who 
have lived in the Eust are aware of the difficulties which 


! . 
attend musical performances by reason of the effects of the 


climate on the instruments, and, incidentally, the performers 
themselves. All the more credit is, therefore, due to those 
who take part in such performances. At a series of 
six chamber concerts (one each month, commencing 
November 22, 1921), the following music was performed : 
String Quintet, Op. 39, in A, Glazounov; Pianoforte 
(Quintet, Op. 44, Schumann; String Quartets, Op. 12, 
in EF flat, Mendelssohn ; Noveiletten, Frank Bridge; in A, 
Borodin; Op. 76, in D, Haydn; Op. 135, in F, 
Beethoven; Pianoforte Quartets, Op. 25, in G minor, 
Brahms; Op. 15, in C minor, G. Fauré; two Violins 
and Pianoforte, Partita in G, J. S. Bach; Concerto in 
D minor, J. S. Bach ; Pianoforte Trios, Phantasy in A minor, 
John Ireland; Op. 99, Schubert; Trio in one movement, 
Armold Bax; Op. 70, No. I, in D, Beethoven ; Violin and 
Pianoforte Sonatas, Op. 100, in A, Brahms; in D, Mozart ; 
in G minor, Tartini; in A minor, John Ireland ; Violon 
cello Solos, Ao/ Nidret, Max Briich ; Spinnerlied, D. Popper ; 
Orientale, Arensky ; Sonata in D, Locatelli; Pianoforte 


| Fantasia in F minor, Chopin. 


On March 17, 1922, the following were again performed 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, before a large and appreciative 
congregation: String (Juartet in F, Op. 135, Beethoven ; 
String (Quintet in A, Op. 39, Glazounov. 

MUSIC IN IRELAND 

On June 22, the forty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Belfast Philharmonic Society was held, under the presidency 
of Mr. Harry M‘Keag, High Sheriff. The report showed 
an increased financial deficit of £54 9s. 5d.—mainly due to 
the unfortunate state of affairs in the city. Mr. Godfrey 
Brown’s services as conductor were highly praised. Sir 
Charles Butt, the able hon. secretary, is one of the surviving 
foundation members of 1874. 

On June 26, Mr. Joseph O’Mara’s Opera Company, now 
in its tenth year, opened a two weeks’ engagement at the 
Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, with Mr. W. J. C. Hekker as 
conductor. The battle of the Four Courts necessitated 
closing down on June 30, but the season was announced 
to be resumed on July 17. 

The new Irish opera, 77th, na maotle, by Mr. Geoffrey 
Molyneux Palmer, which was to have been performed on 
July 11, during Oireachtas Week, under the direction of Mr. 
Vincent O’Brien, has had to be postponed owing to the 


disturbed state of Dublin. 


On July 10, a new organ was unveiled in Hamilton Road 
Presbyterian Church, Bangor (near Belfast), as a memorial 
to those of the congregation who had fallen in the Great 
War. The ceremony was performed by Mr. Justice Wilson, 
after which an interesting organ recital was given by 
Mr. Thomas H. Crowe. 





The pageant of 4/ceste was a great success when performed 
by the Norwich Handel Society on July 13, under the 
direction of Mr. Ernest Harcourt. The principal parts were 
played by Miss Cletheroe (Calliope), Miss Winter (Glauco), 
Mr. Sidney Broad (Apollo and Charon), and Mr. D. C. 
Cletheroe (Helicanus). About sixty young dancers, trained 
by Mrs. E. J. Moore and Miss Bowles, took a graceful part. 


XUM 
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Musical Hotes 1 from Hbroad 


AMSTERDAM 


Since the middle of June the fashionable concerts at the 
Scheveningen Kurhaus have again been in full swing. As 
in the two previous years, Prof. Schnéevogt has taken 
charge of the Hague Residency Orchestra at this seaside 
resort. This time he is assisted by a young Austrian 
conductor, Herr Ignaz Neumark, to whose task the popular | 
concerts are assigned. The first concert saw the intro- 
duction of two soloists hitherto unknown to our musical 
public, namely, the violinist Mlle. Hedwig Fassbander, 
from Zurich, and Miss Harriet van Emden, an American 
young lady of Dutch descent. 

The railway strike having debarred Fraulein Grete 
Hinterhofer (by the way, one of the -aost promising young 
Austrian pianists) from presenting herself in time for the 
next concert, M. Charles van Isterdael was found ready to 
fill the gap. Despite the short preparation, he gave an 
excellent reading of Lalo’s fine Violoncello Concerto. 


The symphonic poem, ZA» Saga, by Sibelius, was heard on | 


the same evening. The best of these concerts was that at 
which Carl Flesch played Brahms’s Violin Concerto. 
needless to enlarge upon the performance of that magnificent 
artist. 


Not much need be said of the other concerts, inasmuch | 


wonted trail, 
trumps until 


as the scheme did not move outside the 
Prof. Schnéevogt obviously keeping his 
the height of the season, which is being delayed 
by unfavourable weather conditions. These, on the 
other hand, prove to be very beneficial to the summer 
symphony concerts in the Concertgebouw at Amsterdam, 
the concerts there continuing to draw big audiences. 
M. Dopper has this time devoted a series of six concerts to 
the works of the Romantic school of the last century. 


scheme embodied various Symphonies by Schumann and | 


Mendelssohn, which have suffer undeserved 


neglect. 


come to 


The engagement of guest-conductors has this year been on | 


a ‘very limited scale, only one extra concert having been 
conducted by Prof. Abendroth, of Cologne, who chose 
Strauss’s bombastic <A/fen-Symphonie as his picce ad 
résistance. Quite a novel departure from the customary 
line of events has been a concert conducted by Herr Johann | 
Strauss, the grandson of the famous ‘ Waltz-king’ and | 
nephew of. the composer of Die Fledermaus. 
say the programme was of the Strauss genre, and the concert 
was so popular that it had to be repeated. For his annual 
summer concert in the Church at Naarden, on July 1, 


M. Schoonderbeek had chosen the Ode aan de oalasnield makers of Lobau ‘of Saxony. 


by Bernard Zweers and Wolf-Ferrari’s Za Vita Nuova. 
Together with the Concertgebouw orchestra and a fine choice 
of soloists (Mesdames Dora Zweers de Louw and Hermine 
Scholten, and Messrs. Jacques van Kempen, J. Ph. Caro, 
and Herman Weir), M. Schoonderbeek and his well- 
disciplined choir earned an undoubted success. 


W. HARMANs. 


BERLIN 
Politics is an evil tune. Berlin musical life is under the 
spell of politics and of the general crisis, and it is 
impossible to speak of it as the expression of a special 
artistic will. Thanks to the ‘valuta’ only foreigners are 
able to pay the excessive fees for orchestral concerts. 
German artists, with Richard Strauss and Clare Dux at their 
head, undertake concert tours abroad, to pocket the crowns 
of Scandinavia or the dollars of America, and Russian 
refugees cultivate their national music with more or less 
success. Three new concert-halls, called after Schwechter, 
Brahms, and Feurich, had to be opened to satisfy the 
demands of the concert-givers. 
Musical interest is concentrated 
struction of musical instruments. <A 


in the technical con- 
limited _ liability 


company has been started to finance an invention of a 
chemist and spiritualist of Bremen by the name of Phehaber, 
who claims by means of spiritual guidance to have at last 
discovered the long lost secret of the old Italian violin 
makers. 


Already in November, Nikisch’s players had been 


It is} 


The | 


Needless to | 


| pesehited with instruments improved upon by the new 
| invention ; leading artists are giving chamber concerts upon 
| such instruments, and all agree that the quality of tone is 
| quite as good as if the artists played upon their own 
valuable instruments! All this is done for the sake of art. 

Berlin is at the present moment the city of the visiting 
conductor. Four of these Stabvirtuosen deserve special 
notice. Hugo Reichenberger, of Vienna, a man of strong 
| personal impulses, introduced to Berlin a Symphony in 
|D minor by Robert Heger, of Munich, a_ well-formed, 
| honest composition with a leaning towards the classical. 
| Franz von Hoesslin, of the Mannheim National Theatre, 
| an exceedingly conscientious, nervous leader with a strongly 
| personal note, conducted Beethoven’s C minor Symphony 
| and the Emperor Concerto, with Duscha Funke as pianist. 
| Friedrich ()uest, of Herford, made a very favourable 
|impression. His reading of Bruckner’s eighth Symphony 
| showed him a master of the orchestral apparatus. Finally, 
| Hermann Scherchen, now settled at Leipsic, and who is 
| one of the supporters of the modern school, broke a lance 
}in favour of Ernst Krenek, a pupil of Schreker. The 
| Symphony, in one movement, is a boldly-conceived work of 
| Strongly creative impulses, and does not copy the futuristic 
| stammering of the Schinberg school. There are elementary 
| musical forces seeking after untrammelled development, 
| yet this work, as well as Franz Petyrek’s Variations for 
| pianoforte on a Styrian melody—lasting half an hour—go to 
| prove that the anarchism of our time has swallowed up two 
hopeful composers. 

Altogether, the entire picture of Berlin musical life is one 
of haste and restlessness. With an excess of concerts, many 
of them superfluous, business is flourishing, and art, as has 
been pointed out before, is being cultivated in the smaller 
German towns only. The points of rest in all this hurry 
are the serial concerts of the various permanent orchestras, 
which live a real musical life. But even they are unable to 
| settle down to systematic work and study, Conductors come 

and go. An exception is the orchestra of the State Opera, 

| whose members have unanimously chosen as their head 
Wilhelm Furtwingler, a full-blooded musician, who looks 
upon music as an animate factor and not as a formula. 

Considering the large number of first-class concert-halls of 
Berlin—among which the Philharmonic, the Oberlicht-Saal, 
| Beethoven-Saal, the Niinstlerhaus-, Bechstein-, Schwechten-, 
| Brahms-, Bliithner-, Klindworth-Scharwenka-, Zeurich-, 
Sezessions-, and Hochschulsaal are all well-patronised—it 
seems superfluous to add any more. Yet new opera houses 
| and concert-halls are constantly added to the old stock, the 
| latest being the August Firster-Saal in the Keith-Strasse, 
| 7.e., Berlin W.W., built and owned by a firm of pianoforte 
It was opened by Frederic 

Lamond, who played compositions by Reger, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Chopin, and Liszt with his accustomed mastery. 

| The abundance of music showered upon Berlin year by 
| year, regardless of principle, school, or style, is bewildering 
| and inartistic. Yet in spite of all this wealth of output the 
city by no means stands at the head of German musical 
life. Compositions that, owing to the support given to music 
| by princes and principalities, were formerly produced in 
{a small towns, often find their way to Berlin 
months and years later. Music is decentralised in Germany, 
and that is well for art. 


BEETHOVEN’s OP, ITI 

As a birthday gift to the first great Beethoven Music 
Festival at Bonn since the war, the Drei Masken Verlag 
(Munich) has issued a facsimile edition of Beethoven’s 
last Pianoforte Sonata, Op. 111. It always fills one with 
feelings of awe when the eye rests on the handwriting of 
the master, but especially in the case of this last work, 
which he himself never hear: with the outer ear. 


RUDOLSTADT AND DONAUESCHINGEN 


He who will drink at the font must wend his way to 
Munich, Rudolstadt, Meiningen, Halle, Dresden, Herford, 
Donaueschingen, and other towns too numerous to mention. 
The various music festivals given at such places have ever 
been powerful declarations of spiritual activity in the 
domain of art, comprising five and more days with an 





abundance of choice compositions, performers, and singers of 
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intelligence and ability, gigantic orchestras with conductors 
of world fame—altogether a musico-cosmos of brilliant 


colour, which even a terrible war could not vanquish! It} 


was a happy thought of the organizers of the Rudolstadt 
musical Festival to condense the matter as regards choice 
and order of compositions, and give an historical festival 
with the advantage of presenting the great masters in the 
midst of lesser lights. Bach and Handel did not occupy the 
centre, but formed glorious corner-stones for a group of 
Thiiringian predecessors and contemporary composers. 
The first presentation comprised a ‘Collegium musicum’ at 
the court of Rudelstadt during the I8th century, giving 
an intimate picture of Rudolstadt court music with its 
eminent representative Th. Heinrich Erlebach in the 
foreground. In the second concert the Berlin Madrigal- 
chor under Prof. C. Thiel sang old and new madrigals and 
songs. The third concert was devoted to music by various 
members of the Bach family, and the final evening grasped 





Sau/, conducted by Ernst Wollong. Among the artists 
Natterer and the Natterer (Quartet, Reinhard Lindenberg 
(solo violoncello), Volkman (organ), and Seiffert deserve 
special mention. While at Rudolstadt the programmes 
were mainly filled with treasures of the past, the 
Donaueschingen Musikfest was devoted to the younger 
generation. 

When Rudolf Peters (pianoforte) together 
Mickelbosch (violin) submitted his Sonata, 


with 
Op. 9 


(Simrock, Berlin), he stepped at once into the midst of the | 


musical life of Germany. Born in 1902, he played at the 
age of twelve at Bonn before the leading men of the first 
Mittelrheinische Musikfest some Sonatas of his own 
composition, and created no small sensation. Disdaining 
the applause of the world, his father gave him time for 
development, with the result that one of the first publishing 


firms of Germany, 4¢., Simrock, has published five of | 


his first seven opus numbers. The young composer 
follows consciously the lines laid down by Brahms and 
Reger. He speaks their language, and does 
hesitate to repeat their phrases in more or less modified 


form. At the same time a perusal of the above works 
convinces us that Peters has no need to borrow from 
others. With the skill of a master of counterpoint he 


leads a personal subject through the breadth and length of a 
sonata. 
COMPOSER 


A NEW 


At the fiftieth birthday of Paul Graener, Lotte Sauer 


(pianoforte) and Curt Liersch (violin), of the Dresden State | 


Opera, played the composer’s Sonata in C major (Bote & 
Bock, Berlin), with considerable success. Graener is the 
successor of Max Reger at the Conservatorium at Leipsic. 
He stands at-the head of such who carry on the traditions 
of Richard Strauss, Puccim, and Debussy. His String 
(Juartet, Op. 54, is forcing its way into the répertoire of the 
leading German quartets, and the Variations on a Russian 
Volkslied, Op. 55, achieved a great success at the tenth 
Gewandhauskonzert. 
OLD TREASURES UNEARTIIE 

Amidst all that is new and beautiful or otherwise, old 
musical treasures are being steadily unearthed, proving what 
the world has lost through carelessness since music has 
become a fine art. At a recent concert of the Dresden 
Tonkiinstlerverein three charming manuscript works were 
submitted. These were Compositions for a mechanical 
instrument by Mozart, arranged by the composer for flute, 


oboe, and viola, and discovered by Schwedler, a flute player, | 


of Leipsic; a Sonata in G minor by Handel, for two violins 
and figured bass, arranged by Prof. Hans Sitt; and a 
Concertante by Haydn for oboe, violin, viola, violoncello, 
and pianoforte, discovered by Prof. E. 
hoped that these valuable finds may soon be published. 

Dr. Erich H. Miiller (Dresden A 20 Wasastrasse 14), 
who is preparing the publication of all the letters written 
and received by Gluck, requests those who are in possession 
of such documents, to either lend him the originals or to 
furnish him with faithful copies. F, ERCKMANN. 


; a ripe fruit of Saxon music Handel’s powerful tragedy | 


Frau | 


not even | 


Lewicky. It is} 


VIENNA 

| The past season, which has been the longest and the m? 
| strenuous in the city’s history—from the view-point of ti 

| overworked critic—has at last come to an end. It ha 
| brought an innovation into the musical life of Vienna by 
| giving prominence to foreign music and foreign musicians 
who, thanks to the ‘valuta’ misery of our State, were able 
to effect Vienna débits at a cost which appears insignificant 
when calculated in foreign currency. In addition to the 
season of British music which was dealt with at length in 
the June issue of the J/usical 7imes, hardly any of the 
nations failed to be represented in this season’s Vienna 
concert répertoire. Critical consideration of such numerous 
events must therefore needs confine itself to a short and 
concentrated review. 


INTERNATIONAL NOVELTIES 

One of the most surprising experiences of the season has 
been the invasion of Darius Milhaud, of Paris, with a 
number of compositions originating from the circle of ‘ the 
Six.’ All were novelties to Vienna, but those who had 
come to hear music of a ‘revolutionary’ sort, or 
| manifestations of a strongly personal and novel style, were 
astonished to hear, for the most part, fluctuating harmonies 

or disharmonies—recalling a mixture of absinthe and 
| sugared water. Among the works by Milhaud, Poulenc, 
and Satie which formed the programme of this ‘evening of 
| contemporary French music,’ the only really impressive 
numbers were the grotesquely humorous songs from Za 
| Bestiaire sur Cortége d’ Orphiée, by Poulenc. On the whole, 

the concert was an argument for the theory that the young 
Paris composers of to-day are still strongly under the 
influence of Debussy and his impressionist school—of the 
| very Debussy whom the ‘Six’ had originally set out to 
| conquer. 

Debussy and his methods, after all, are not so dead as 
some of his * conquerors’ wovld like us to believe. We 
found strong traces of his style also in the work of Ernest 
Bloch, the Swiss-American composer whose Dewx /’oémes for 
orchestra were conducted here by Oscar Fried, from Berlin, 
| in a rather restless manner. As to Swiss composers in 
| general, it appears that they have not as yet developed a 

musical school which is distinctly their own. Their music, 
| or that portion of it which we had an opportunity for 
hearing this season, clearly reflects the international 
| structure of that happy little country which permits the 
French national element to dwell peacefully side by side 
| with the German population. Dr. Vclkmar Andreae, who 
| conducted his scholarly Symphony here with good success, 
also Friedrich Klose and Hans Iluber (we heard the latter’s 
| Bocklin Symphony), in their compositions pay homage to the 
| genius of a Brahms, Wagner, and Strauss, while Gustave 
Doret, who conducted a number of his orchestral and vocal 
compositions, adheres to the French impressionists, as 
also does Ch. Chaix in a spirited Scherso, which both in 
rhythm and orchestral colour, and even more so by the 
| character of its main theme, called up memories of Dukas’s 
L’ Apprent? sorcier. 

Some of the young Italians, on the contrary, in their 
music show a growing tendency towards the intellectualism 
which had heretofore been considered a monopoly of the 
modern German composers. With most of the Italian 
symphonic composers, melody, once the very inheritance of 
their race, seems taboo, and their desire for original effects 
leads them into extremes which verge on the ludicrous. 
The 7wo Tragic Preludes by V. Rieti were indeed tragic in 
their utter lack of inspiration: they created an impression 
of unspeakable monotony and, finally, of a joyous hilarity 
which was hardly intended by the composer. The same 
audible laughter accompanied the performance of a confused 
symphonic poem, Zhe Death of the Moon, by Edoardo 
Granelli, who was personally present to conduct this second 
hand conglomerate of Mascagni and Leoncavallo. Alfredo 
Casella’s rhapsody //a/¢a, a brilliant and effective, if not a deep 
| composition, was the redeeming feature of that programme. 
| Vividness of orchestral colour also distinguished the Aa//ata 
| delle Gnomidi by Ottorino Respighi, an impressionistic 
| -3e which served as a_ grateful vehicle for Fritz 

Reiner’s brilliant gifts as a conductor. An entirely novel 
| effect was introduced by a composition by Paolo Litta 
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which Mayo Wadler, a splendid American violinist, pre- 

-nted at one of his Vienna recitals. This ‘esoteric poem 

wr dance, violin, pianoforte, and triangle,’ entitled Za déesse 
nue, marks a departure by allotting, as it were, to the body 
of the woman dancer the role of an instrument in the 
chamber music ensemble. The experiment, though of a 
somewhat daring nature, is decidedly interesting, and the 
problem was admirably solved in the performance of this 
difficult piece. 

Scandinavia also was strongly represented in this season’s 
list of novelties. Besides the Swedish Rhapsody by Hugo 
Alfvén and Hampstead Heath by Paul von Klenau, both of 
which have been considered in my previous letters, a 
Lapland Suite by Monrad-Johansen, which Birger Hammer, 
a remarkable Scandinavian pianist, played here for the first 
time, was interesting music of an exotically descriptive 
kind. On the whole, however, the Scandinavian novelties 
which we heard did not reveal a distinctly ‘national’ style. 
The same holds true, in an even greater degree, of a new 
String Quartet entitled October, by Jens L. Emborg, and of 
a Symphony named /7rihlingserwachen by Rud Langgaard, 
who, in this work, utilises whole passages from Brahms and 
Wagner. National colour is again conspicuously absent from 
the present-day musical output of Holland, if we are 
permitted to draw such conclusions from the pianoforte 
compositions and songs by Willem Pijper, Mortelmans, 
Alfons Diepenbrook, and Per van Gilsen, which Berthe 
Seroen, a Dutch vocalist, and Evert Cornelis, the fine 
Dutch pianist, presented in their joint recital. Yugo-Slavia, 
but recently liberated to political freedom, is seemingly just 
now engaged upon finding its own musical idiom. A String 
(Juartet and some pianoforte pieces by Anton Dobronic, 
while reflecting the strife and struggle of his VYugo-Slav 
native country, were interesting and happy attempts at 
subjecting national, melodic elements to modern contra- 
puntal treatment. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra has closed its season to 
depart on a much-heralded three months’ tour of South 
America, under its regular conductor, Felix Weingartner. 
The Orchestra’s last novelty for this season, a Lyri 
Overture, by Georg Széll, a young Viennese composer- 
conductor, was a melodious if none too original work. 
Originality in a striking degree, however, characterised a 
Suite from the opera Das Nusch-Nuschi, by Paul 
Hindemith, who is one of the most interesting and 
daring among the young German composers. It. still 
remains to record the performances of two novelties whose 
authors belong to the fair and, in this case, weaker sex. 
The compositions referred to are 7hrve Dance Pieces by a 
Dutch lady named Henriette van Lennepp and a com- 
position termed Aral Mood Pictures from Java, by an 
Austrian composer resident in Java, who modestly conceals 
her true name behind the pseudonym ‘Linda Bandara.’ 
Whatever interest fell to the latter piece was due to the 
fact that it employed, probably for the first time in a 
European concert-hall, two original Javanese instruments 
called Gambang and Gendher. 

ANCIENT WORKS 

Vienna recently witnessed what was virtually the first 
performance in our time of Beethoven’s original version 
of Fidelio, presented in concert form. Comparison 
between the first reading of this opera and the form which 
has been generally adopted for purposes of performance, not 
only disclosed the truly fantastic demands which the original 
version put upon the singers, but also fully justified all 
changes which Beethoven ultimately adopted. Nor could 
we, on hearing Cherubini’s rarely-performed Acgurem, 
approve the judgment of Beethoven, who is known to have 
considered it a masterpiece. To our modern taste it is a 
dull and dreary work, and, at best, of purely historical 
interest. Rubinstein’s biblical opera, 7he Zower of Babel, 
and the 137th Psalm, by Hermann Goetz, which were 
performed here in quick succession recently, are also, if 
anything, examples illustrative of a taste which is no 
longer ours, and the Peri’s pilgrimage for paradise which is 
the subject of Schumann’s oratorio, /’aradise and the Peri, 
is almost as vain as is this work’s quest for public 
favour. In spite of its many beautiful passages, this 
Schumann work lacks the strength and dramatic vigour 
whereby to hold the hearer’s interest for an entire evening. 








An ancient work which was yet, in a sense, a novelty, and 
whose performance has been a unique experience, is an 
Overture in C minor by Anton Bruckner which now, 
twenty-six vears after its composer’s death, received its 
belated premitre. This Overture, written by Bruckner 
more than fifty years ago, was recently discovered among 
his manuscripts; it is not to be counted with his greatest 
or most significant compositions. 

SOLOISTS 

The seventieth birthday of Alfred Griinfeld has been the 
occasion of a Festival concert which resulted in an unprece- 
dented ovation for this most typically Viennese and most 
beloved among our pianists. Griinfeld’s finished and 
indescribably graceful interpretations of Schubert, and 
particularly of Johann Strauss’s sparkling Waltzes, are still 
unsurpassed, and enable him to hold his own even against 
a new generation of more ‘brainy’ pianists who are 


truly products of our time. Three of these new 
pianists have created veritable sensations at Vienna 
this season: .\lexander Borowsky (who is a Russian), 


Eduard Erdman, and Walter Giesking, radical modernists 
all three, and all three equally remarkable each in 
his own individual way. Borowsky is, perhaps, the 
most intellectual and Erdman the most temperamental 
among the three, and Giesking the most polished. 
Carl Flesch’s mastery as a violinist is still unsurpassed ; 
he excelled in his wonderfully transparent reading of 
Beethoven’s Concerto, and even succeeded in lending a 
seeming importance to a new Violin Concerto, Op. 27, by 
Ernst von Dohnanyi, which is rather a harmless affair. 
Great success fell also to Alma Moéddie, the Australian 
violinist, while Willy Burmester’s violin playing again 
confirmed the impression that his art is chiefly a matter of 
cold technique. An event of towering importance was 
the farewell appearance of Prof. Karl Straube who, at 
St. Thomas’s Church at Leipsic, holds the position of 
‘Cantor’ once occupied by Johann Sebastian Bach, and 
whose organ recital again rallied a large and enthusiastic 
assembly composed of Vienna’s most cultured musical 
element. 


GUSTAV MAHLER 


One of the outstanding features of this season, as of several 
of its predecessors, has been the growing popularity of 
Gustav Mahler’s Symphonies. Once the subject of wild 
animosity and heated controversy, both on musical and 
racial grounds, they gradually began to elicit the interest 
of a rather limited literary circle, and only in recent 
years have become standard pieces and drawing cards 
on the programmes of all Austrian and German orchestral! 
organizations. Whatever may be said of a certain obvious- 
ness of Mahler’s melodies, and even of an undoubted 
element of ‘intermittent hysteria,’ so to speak, inherent 
in his works and reacting in his passionate climaxes 
rapiily followed by deeply depressive passages, the 
sincerity of Mahler’s music is just as unquestionable as 
his wizardry of orchestral craftsmanship. His first, second, 
and third Symphonies were heard here recently in rapid 
succession, conducted respectively by Nils Grevillius, from 
Stockholm; Bruno Walter, the unrivalled apostle of 
Mahler’s compositions ; and Anton von Webern, a disciple 


of Arnold Schonberg. PAUL BECHERT. 


Muswers to Correspondents 

H. N. C. E.—(1) The Choir organ is not always 
enclosed—in fact, boxed Choirs are still the exception 
rather than the rule in England. There is something to be 
said for the unenclosed Choir. A boxed Choir often sounds 
too much like the Swell, and so a means of variety is lost. 
On the other hand, the Choir organ is so often called on 
for accompanying a Swell solo stop that some means of 
obtaining nuance is necessary. On the whole, our view is 
that the Choir should be boxed, care being taken to give it 
individuality in the matter of tone-colour. (2) Certainly the 
tremulant should not affect the whole organ. If it does, it 
will soon affect the congregation ! We know of no English 
organ afflicted with a tremulant so wholesale and 
devastating. 
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